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Corn  prices  rose  sharply  in 
1962-63,  averaging  near  the  support 
level  during  July- September,  as 
"free"  supplies  became  limited. 
Prices  are  expected  to  drop  season- 
ally below  the  loan  rate  this  fall, 
but  should  rise  during  the  marketing 
year  to  average  near  the  1962-63 
level.  The  price  support  level  for 
the  1963  and  1964  corn  crops,  set 
at  $1,25,  is  a  5-cent  increase  over 
1962,  Unlike  1962  when  the  entire 
price  support  was  in  the  form  of  a 
loan,  the  $1.25  support  includes 
loan  rates --lower  than  in  1962- - and 
price  support  payments. 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Summary  of  Prices,  Indexes  and  Price  Ratios 


PRICES 


Seasonal 

average  : 

: 

1963 

Item 

:  Unit 

,      ,  ; 

lyoi— o2 

,     ,  : 
1902-03 

Sept. 
1962  ] 

June 

July  ; 

Aug.  ; 

Sept. 

Pol. 

Dol. 

Pol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Feed  Grains  and  Hay 

Bushel 

1.11 

1.19 

1.11 

1.29 

1.32 

1.32 

1.35 

1.08 

1. 11 

l.o4 

1.16 

1    1 Q 

X.  ±y 

±,  CJ- 

Bushel 

.714- 

!694- 

!676 

.728 

.683 

.681 

.  710 

Bushel 

.677 

.673 

.658 

.688 

.648 

.633 

.674 

.6I1-O 

,622 

.6o4- 

.668 

616 

:  Bushel 

1^35 

1.12 

1.07 

1.14- 

1.05 

1.02 

1.10 

Bushel 

.888 

.974- 

956 

.84-8 

:  100  pounds 

1.89 

1.95 

l!84- 

2.07 

2.07 

.197 

1.94- 

Price  received  by  farmers,  an  types,  U.  S.  ... 

:  100  pounds 

1.80 

1.82 

1.68 

1.75 

1.77 

1.76 

1.78 

Ton 

26.65 

28.75 

30.00 

26.00 

26.50 

27.50 

27.00 

All  hay,  price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S.. 

:  Ton 

20.60 

21.50 

20.20 

20.90 

21.30 

21.90 

22.60 

byproduct  Feeds,  I'fliolesale,  Bulk 

Ton 

3!+. '4-0 

37.20 

33.30 

30.90 

33.30 

33.60 

35.10 

Ton 

39.20 

4-3.50 

36.20 

36.60 

4-1.50 

38.10 

4-2.4-0 

Ton 

31+.  50 

38.40 

35.30 

35.00 

36.70 

35.50 

38.40 

Ton 

4-1.10 

1^5.30 

4-1.60 

4-1.40 

4-3.00 

42.10 

44.90 

:  Ton 

63.60 

71.30 

76.70 

70.4-0 

72.00 

75.20 

75.20 

Ton 

69.14.0 

77.10 

87.30 

76.10 

79.00 

82.4-0 

82. 60 

Cottonseed  meal,  kl  pet.,  expeller,  Memphis   

Ton 

59.20 

66.90 

59.80 

66.80 

69.80 

70.00 

68.60 

Linseed  meal,  32-36  pet.,  solvent,  Minneapolis  .. 

:  Tor 

66.00 

67.30 

68.70 

64-. 00 

68.30 

67.20 

69.4-0 

Ton 

61.80 

67.4-0 

— 

— 

70.00 



67.00 

Ton 

37.50 

4-3.20 

4-0.00 

38.00 

39.80 

41.00 

4-2.00 

Ton 

4-0.10 

42.70 

4-0.80 

41.20 

4-2.60 

44.40 

4-7.80 

Brewers*  dried  grains    2^  pet.    Milwaukee  .....  . 

Ton 

38.90 

4-4-.  20 

4-5.60 

36.20 

4-1.80 

4-1.60 

41.50 

Distillers'  dried  erains,  28  pet.,  Cincinnati  — 

:  Ton 

55^00 

60.20 

63^65 

54.20 

62.80 

63.60 

59.60 

Ton 

88.70 

96.4-0 

100 . 90 

89.10 

96  '^0 

101.60 

10"^  50 

:  Ton 

86.30 

93.70 

101.60 

87.20 

95.20 

100.00 

102.20 

Fish  meal,  60  pet.,  Buffalo,  f .o.b.  seaboard   

Ton 

123.20 

126.50 

119.00 

127.00 

127.00 

127.00 

127.00 

Alfalfa  meal,  I7  pet.,  dehydrated,  Kansas  City  .. 

:  Ton 

I4-7.60 

4-8.4-0 

4-8.20 

4-1.20 

4-2.4-0 

4-5.20 

46.50 

Ton 

26.95 

35.50 

26.95 

38.90 

39.02 

39.50 

39.50 

:  Pound 

.055 

.055 

.052 

.058 

.058 

.058 

-057 

Prices  Paid  by  Farmers 

:  100  pounds 

2.97 

3.1!^ 

2.93 

2.99 

3.04- 

3.07 

3.07 

•  100  pounds 

3.03 

3.22 

3.05 

3.07 

3.16 

3.18 

3.19 

*  100  pounds 

k  ft7 

4-.  87 

4.78 

4-. 88 

li  0^ 
H-  •  71/ 

S  n4 

•  100  pounds 

4.26 

1^.60 

4-.34- 

4.61 

4!67 

4.68 

4.71 

•  100  pounds 

4.6^^ 

4-. 78 

4-. 69 

!+.74 

4-. 81 

4.83 

4.86 

:  100  pounds 

4-. 35 

i;.4-6 

4-. 1+0 

4.4-5 

4.4-9 

4-.4-9 

4.53 

•  100  pounds 

3.65 

3.76 

3.67 

3.70 

3.71+ 

3.75 

3.76 

•  100  pounds 

5.52 

5.84 

5.80 

5.71 

5.87 

5.90 

6.00 

UfDEX  riUMBERS  OF 

PRICES 

Price  Indexes 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  ... 

:  1957-59=100 

95 

99 

96 

106 

107 

104 

106 

Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  wholesale 

126 

:  1957-59=100 

no 

122 

127 

119 

123 

127 

:  1957-59-100 

114- 

126 

133 

125 

129 

132 

133 

:  1957-59=100 

97 

102 

107 

98 

102 

104- 

106 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

!  195T-59-100 

99 

113 

109 

102 

108 

110 

111 

Feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

:  1957-59=100 

99 

103 

100 

103 

104 

104 

105 

Price  Ratios       (  September  average) 

LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE 

RATIOS  2/ 

Hog-com,  Chicago  3/   1952-61-13.6 

:  Bushel 

15.5 

13.4 

17.1 

13.4 

14.2 

13.3 

11.9 

Hog-com,  U.  S.  farm  price    1952-6l-li.2 

:  Bushel 

16.5 

11^.3 

17.4 

13.8 

14-. 4 

13.9 

12.7 

Beef  steer-corn,  Chicago  k/  1^2-61=19.1 

:  Bushel 

23.8 

21.1 

26.7 

17.5 

18.6 

18.5 

17.7 

:  Paond 

1.4-2 

1.36 

1.4ij. 

1.24 

1.28 

1.34 

5/  1.40 

milcfat-feed,  U.  S   1952-61=23.0 

:  Pound 

24-. 5 

23.1 

24-. 0 

23.0 

22.6 

22.8 

5/22.8 

ifeg-feed,  U.  S   1957-61-11.2 

:  Pound 

9.9 

9.8 

10.6 

8.3 

8.7 

9.3 

10.1 

Faxm  chicken-feed,  U.  S                     1957-61=  3.3 

:  Pound 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

Ccmmercial  broiler-feed,  U.  S.  ...  1^7-6l=  3.2 

:  Poiind 

3.2 

3.1 

3.5 

3.0 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

Turkey-feed,  U.  S  1^7-6l-  6.6 

:  Pound 

5.8 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

1/  Reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    2/  Units  of  corn  or  other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  --alue  to  100  poimds 
of  hog  or  beef  steer,  one  poimd  of  chicken,  butterfat,  or  mill:,  or  one  dozen  eggs.     3/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases 
of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    4/  Based  on  price  of  beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  corn. 
^  Preliminary. 


Prices  are  compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  trade,  Minneapolis  Daily  I  market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  l!arke.>,  ReiT.ew,  and 
reports  of  the  .Agricultural  l-iarketing  Service.  w 
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SUMMARY 

The  total  feed  grain  supply  for  1963-64  is  estimated  at  215  million  tons 
on  the  basis  of  October  indications,  practically  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
feed  grain  carryover  of  62.5  million  tons  vas  about  9  million  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  continuing  the  decline  that  has  been  mderway  since  the  record  carry- 
over of  1961.    But,  the  smaller  carryover  was  practically  offset  by  a  9-million- 
ton  increase  in  production.    A  small  increase  is  in  prospect  for  byproduct  feeds 
and  wheat  feeding. 

The  3.963  feed  grain  crop  of  152  million  tons  is  second  only  to  the  rec- 
ord i960  crop  and  is  expected  to  be  only  a  little  below  total  domestic  and 
export  requirements.    The  reduction  of  carryover  stocks  during  1963-64  is  now 
expected  to  be  only  about      or  k  million  tons,  which  would  bring  the  carryover 
into  196^-65  down  to  about  59  million  tons. 

The  larger  feed  grain  crop  this  year  resulted  from  both  increased 
acreage  and  higher  yield  per  acre.    During  the  past  3  years,  farmers  have 
reduced  their  feed  grain  acreage  well  below  the  1959-60  level  through  partici- 
pation in  the  Feed  Grain  Program.    This  year,  farmers  signed  up  to  divert  25-7 
million  acres  compared  with  28.2  million  acres  actually  diverted  in  1962.  The 
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acreage  planted  this  year  is  3  percent  above  1962,  but  is  1^  percent  below  the 
1959-60  level.    This  year's  crop,  however,  was  practically  equal  to  the  1959-60 
output,  since  the  reduction  in  acreage  was  practically  offset  by  the  upward 
trend  in  yield. 

Domestic  use  and  exports  of  feed  grains  have  been  increasing  for  a 
number  of  years,  averaging  about  3  percent  per  year  since  1950.    In  1963-6^4-, 
domestic  use  is  expected  to  increase  a  little  from  the  current  level,  princi- 
pally because  of  increased  cattle  feeding.    The  total  disappearance  of  feed 
grains  probably  will  be  around  3  million  tons  above  the  153  million  tons  con- 
sumed in  1962-63. 

Feed  grain  exports  are  expected  to  continue  heavy  in  1963-6^4-.    In  I962-63, 
over  16  million  tons  were  exported,  only  slightly  below  the  196I-62  record  17^3 
million.    Larger  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  low  quality  wheat  in  Western  Europe, 
together  with  demands  placed  on  transportation  and  shipping  facilities  because 
of  heavy  wheat  movement,  may  cause  feed  grain  exports  to  fall  slightly  below 
the  high  level  of  the  past  2  years.    However,  they  are  expected  to  continue  well 
above  exports  for  any  year  prior  to  I96I-62. 

The  total  corn  supply  for  1963-6^+  is  estimated  at  about  5^3  billion 
bushels,  slightly  above  the  1962-63  supply,  but  nearly  ^00  million  bushels  below 
the  record  supply  of  196O.    Supplies  of  oats  and  barley,  are  slightly  less  than 
a  year  earlier  while  the  sorghum  grain  supply  is  slightly  larger. 

Demand  for  feed  is  expected  to  continue  generally  strong  in  1963-6^. 
Prices  of  feed  grains  and  high-protein  feeds  are  expected  to  average  near  the 

1962-  63  level.    The  loan  rates  for  feed  grains  are  lower  this  year,  down  from 
$1.20  to  $1.07  per  bushel  for  com.    But  production  is  again  below  total  re- 
quirements and  CCC  sales  of  feed  grains  will  not  be  made  against  1963  certifi- 
cates at  prices  below  the  losua  rates  plus  carrying  charges.    The  decline  in 
corn  and  sorghum  grain  prices  is  expected  to  bring  them  below  the  loan  rates 
this  fall,  but  they  probably  will  rise  above  the  loan  level  later  in  the  market- 
ing year.    The  seasonal  rise  in  feed  grain  prices  in  1963-6U,  however,  may  be 
somewhat  less  than  during  the  past  year  when  prices  rose  I9  percent  from 
November  I962  to  Jvlj  I963. 

High-protein  feed  supplies  are  expected  to  increase  around  3  percent  in 

1963-  6^,  with  much  of  the  increase  in  soybean  meal  as  crushings  continue  their 
upward  trend.    High-protein  feed  supplies  are  expected  to  increase  a  little 
more  than  the  number  of  high -protein  feed-consuming  animal  units,  resulting  in 
a  small  increase  in  the  supply  per-animal-unit .    Foreign  and  domestic  demand 
for  protein  feeds,  which  was  generally  strong  during  I962-63,  is  expected  to 
continue  so  in  1963-6U  and  prices  probably  will  average  near  the  1962-63  level, 
which  was  the  highest  in  9  years. 

The  total  hay  supply  for  1963-64  is  estimated  at  137  million  tons,  2 
percent  less  than  in  1962-63.    Hay  supplies  are  short  this  year  in  many  Eastern 
and  Southern  States,  but  are  average  or  above  in  most  of  the  Central  and 
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Western  States.    Hay  prices  are  about  10  percent  higher  this  fall  than  last  and 
are  expected  to  average  somev/hat  higher  for  the  1963-6'+  feeding  year. 

The  Feed  Grain  Program  for  I963  and  196^  is  a  continuation  of  the 
voluntary- type  program  in  effect  for  I96I  and  I962.    A  major  change  in  the 
program  was  in  the  price  supports,  which  this  year  will  be  made  up  of  loan 
rates  and  per  bushel  payments  based  on  normal  production.    For  corn,  the  I963 
support  level  is  ^1.23  per  bushel,  including  a  loan  rate  of  $1.07  and  a 
payment-in-kind  of  $0.18.    The  participant  must  again  divert  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  the  base  acreage  for  which  he  will  receive  a  payment  based  on  20  per- 
cent of  his  normal  production  valued  at  the  county  support  rate.    For  the 
acreage  above  20  percent,  the  payment  is  based  on  50  percent  of  his  normal 
production.    GCC  sale  prices  for  feed  grains  sold  against  I963  certificates 
will  be  based  on  the  loan  rate,  plus  carrying  charges,  whereas  in  I961  and  I962 
the  CCC  sold  large  quantities  of  feed  grains  substantially  below  the  loan  rates. 
Because  of  these  changes,  1963-6^  price  support  activity  and  GCC  sales  probably 
will  be  substantially  less  than  in  I962-63. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  GRAIN  SUPPLIES  AND  UTILIZATION  IN  1963-6)^ 

Feed  Concentrates  Supply 
Glose  to  1962-63  Level 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  for  1963-6^  is 
estimated  at  2^7  million  tons  on  the  basis  of  October  indications,  slightly 
higher  than  in  I962-63,  but  13  million  tons  below  the  record  supply  in  I960-61. 
The  feed  grain  carryover  into  1963-6^!-  was  about  9  million  tons  less  than  in 
1962-63,  but  this  difference  was  slightly  more  than  offset  by  larger  feed  grain 
production  and  a  small  increase  in  the  prospective  supply  of  byproduct  feeds, 
wlieat  feeding  may  also  be  a  little  heavier  in  the  1963-6^  feeding  year  if  wheat 
prices  decline  in  July-September  196*+,  as  a  result  of  the  lower  196^  price 
support,  and  larger  acreage  and  production.    Utilization  of  feed  concentrates 
in  1962-63  totaled  about  1&'+  million  tons,  slightly  below  the  record  level  of 
1961-62 . 

Total  consumption  of  all  concentrates  increased  about  5  percent  per 
year  from  1957  through  I96I.    Much  of  this  increase  came  from  a  higher  rate  of 
feeding  per  grain-cons\iming  animal  unit.    Following  a  rather  marked  feeding 
rate  increase  from  1956-57  to  I960-61,  the  rate  leveled  off  in  the  last  3  years 
ranging  from  0.89  to  0.91  tons  per-animal-unit .    In  1963-6^-^-,  the  number  of 
grain-consuming  animal  units  is  expected  to  increase  slightly  to  about  17^  mil- 
lion.   The  1963-6'!  rate  of  feeding  may  be  a  little  above  I962-63  as  result  of 
larger  feed  grain  production  and  short  supplies  of  hay  and  other  roughages  in 
many  areas.    If  the  rate  is  about  equal  to  the  0,91  in  I96I-62,  the  total  tonnage 
of  feed  concentrates  required  by  livestock  will  increase  to  about  158  million 
tons  in  1963-6^]-,  k-  million  more  than  in  I962-63.    Feed  grains  used  for  food  and 
industrial  purposes  are  expected  to  total  about  13.7  million  tons  and  exports 
nearly  I6  million.    This  would  place  total  utilization  of  all  feed  concentrates 
in  1963-6'4-  at  around  I68  million  tons  or  about  2  percent  more  than  in  I962-63. 
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Table  2  .-  Feed  concentrate  'balance,  numbers  of  animal  vmits,  and  feed 
per  unit.  United  States,  year  Ijeginning  October, 
average  1957-61,  annual  I96O-63 


Item 

Average ' 

1957-61 ; 

1958 

1959 

:  i960 

:    1961  : 

1962  ■ 
1/  • 

196^ 
2/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply 

66.9 

74.0 

All  T 

34.7 

Stocks  beginning  of  year  3/ 

59-0 

07.5 

71.0 

02.5 

Production  of  feed  grains: 

Com 

99-5 

107.1 

103. h 

101.5 

102.0 

112.3 

Oats 

18.9 

22. k 

16.8 

18.5 

16.2 

16.5 

15.6 

Barley 

10  A 

11.  h 

10.1 

10.3 

9-5 

10.3 

9-5 

Sorghum  grains 

15-7 

16. 3 

15.6 

11  .h 

13.4 

14.  3 

l4.7 

Total  production 

144. 5 

144. 1 

— T  ),n  ^  

149.  D 

155.0 

ll<0.6 

143.1 

152.1 

Imports  of  feed  grains 

.6 

.h 

.5 

•  5 

.1+ 

.2 

-3 

Wheat  and  rye  fed 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 

1-9 

1.7 

2.0 

Byproduct  feeds  fed 

?7.5 

27.2 

21. k 

28.0 

28,9 

P9.5 

30.1 

Total  supply 

'Sh^ .? 

2^2.^ 

2k6.^ 

2f>Q.h 

2S6,S 

247.0 

Utilization,  October- September 

Concentrates  fed  kj 

Com 

82.5 

78.0 

87.1 

91-1 

91-7 

94.2 

Oats 

•  16.3 

19.3 

lit-. 7 

15.6 

l^t-.l 

14.2 

14.0 

Barley  and  sorghum  grains 

I5A 

13.^ 

15.7 

17.9 

16.9 

17-0 

18.0 

Wheat  and  rye 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

1-7 

2.0 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

:  11.7 

11.8 

11.3 

12.0 

12.4 

12.6 

13.2 

Animal  protein  feeds 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

3-2 

3.3 

3-3 

Other  byproduct  feeds 

12.8 

13,1 

1?.9 

13.3 

1^.6 

1^.6 

Tolsal  concentrates  fed 

1^3  A 

139.5 

150,3 

152.9 

154.1 

158.^ 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human 

food  and  industry 

.  13.1 

13.0 

13.0 

13.1 

13-5 

13.6 

13.8 

Exports 

13.0 

12.8 

12.2 

12.^ 

17.6 

16,3 

^,5-5 

Total  utilization 

169.5 

165.^ 

l5q.q 

17S.7 

1814-.0 

184,0 

187.6 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop 

year  basis 

:  169.7 

16^,8 

171. q 

175-7 

184.7 

183.8 

188.0 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/ 

:  71.5 

67,5 

714-.  6 

71.8 

62.5 

5q.0 

Supply  and  utilization  per 

an  i  mal  unit 

Total  supply  (Mil.  tons) 

:  2kl.2. 

232.3 

2I+6.5 

260.  it 

256.5 

246.3 

247.0 

Concentrates  fed  (Mil.  tons) 

■  lk3.k 

139-5 

ikh.J 

150.3 

152.9 

154,1 

158.3 

Grain-consuming  animal 

lonits  (Mil.) 

•■  166.0 

167.7 

165.7 

167.6 

168.9 

173-2 

174.0 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 

:  1.1^5 

1.39 

l.k9 

1.55 

1.52 

1,42 

1.42 

Concentrates  fed  per  animal 

unit  (Ton) 

:  .86 

.83 

.87 

.90 

.91 

.89 

.91 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  Indications  in  October,  I963- 

3/'  Stocks  of  com  and  sorghum  grains  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  and  oats  and  barley  on 
July  1. 

4/  Total  q.uantities  fed  in  the  United  Si^ates,  including  domestically  produced  and  imported 
grains  and  byproduct  feeds. 
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Table  3  . — Feed  grains:     Supply  and  utilization.  United  States, 
marketing  years,  average  1957-61,  annual  1957-63 


Item 

Average : 
.1957-61: 

1Q58  * 

IQSQ  ■ 

i960  * 

1961  ■ 

1962  • 
1/ 

1963 
2/ 

I'lil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

f-lil. 

Mil. 

s .  tons 

s .  tons 

s .  tons 

s ,  tons 

s .  tons 

s .  tons 

s .  tons 

s .  tons 

Supply  3/ 

^9.7 

65.7 

7I+.7 

Under  price  support 

57.8 

1+0.8 

58.0 

62.5 

53-5 

Other  stocks 

9.1 

8.0 

9.3 

9.5 

8.9 

10.0 

9.^ 

9.0 

Total 

66.9 

I1-8.8 

59.0 

67.5 

7I+.6 

8lf.7 

71.8 

62.5 

Production 

IIA.5 

132.  ij- 

1^19. 6 

155.6 

11*0.6 

ll)-3.1 

152.1 

TmnOT't  <^  ^  / 

.6 

1.0 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.  3 

Total  supply 

212.0 

182.2 

203.5 

217.6 

230.7 

225.7 

215.1 

21I+.9 

Utilization  3/ 

Livestock  feed 

111)-,  if 

100.9 

110.  ij- 

117.2 

120.2 

123.0 

122.5 

126.6 

Food,  industry  and  seed 

13.1 

12.5 

13.0 

13.0 

13.1 

13.6 

13.6 

13.8 

Exports  hj 

13.0 

9.8 

12.6 

12.8 

12.7 

3,7.^ 

_1L5_ 

15.5 

Total 

.  ito.5 

123.2 

136.0 

11+3.0 

iii6.o 

153.9 

152.6 

155.9 

Carryover  at  end  of  year 

71.5 

59.0 

67.5 

8^.7 

71.8 

62.5 

59.0 

1/  Preliminary . 

2/  Based  on  indications  in  October,  I963 

3/  Supplies  and  utilization  of  com  and  sorghijm  grain  during  October-September  and  oats  and 


barley  during  July -June . 

hj  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products. 


Table  If-  . — Feed  concentrates  consumed  by  quarters,  and  total  per 
animal  vmit  and  per  livestock  production  unit,  1950-62 


Feed  concentrates  fed 


Quantity  fed  per 
unit  of  livestock 


xear 
beginning 
October 

Oct.- 
Dec. 

\  Jan.- 
;  Mar. 

Apr.- 

June 

July- 
Sept. 

Total 
Oct.- 
Sept. 

Grain- 
\ Consuming 
\  animal 
units 

Fed 
per 
animal 
unit 

:  Livestock 
:production 
:  units 

Fed 
per 
\ product 
\anlt 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Ml. 

Ton 

Mil. 

Ton 

1950 

37.2 

33.1 

25.1 

26.3 

121.7 

168.1 

.72 

181.5 

.67 

1951 

38.1+ 

36.1+ 

23.6 

25.7 

I2I+.I 

167.3 

.7U 

181.1 

.69 

1952 

3U.I+ 

32.3 

22.2 

25.1 

lli+.O 

158.9 

.72 

176.1+ 

.65 

1953 

37.0 

30.1+ 

23.1 

26.0 

116.5 

156.9 

.71^ 

m.7 

.67 

1951+ 

32.1 

31.1 

23.8 

29.2 

116.2 

161.6 

.72 

183.1+ 

.63 

1955 

31+.^ 

33.9 

2I+.5 

29.1 

121.9 

165.3 

.71+ 

187.7 

.65 

1956 

3I+.8 

2I+.3 

26.1 

119.7 

160.9 

.71+ 

18I+.I 

.65 

1957 

36.1 

35.1 

28.1+ 

29.1+ 

129.0 

159.9 

,81 

186.5 

.69 

1958 

•  1+0.8 

38.1 

30.3 

30.3 

139.5 

167.7 

.83 

198.2 

.70 

1959 

1+1.1+ 

1+0.^ 

30.7 

32,2 

II+I+.7 

165.7 

.87 

198.7 

.73 

i960 

1+1. 3 

1+2.2 

32.3 

3I+.5 

150.3 

167.6 

.90 

202.7 

.71+ 

1961 

1+3.4 

31.8 

3I+.2 

152.9 

168.9 

.91 

20I+.7 

.75 

1962  1/ 

1+0.6 

1+6.8 

33.1 

33.6 

I5I+.I 

173.2 

.89 

211.3 

.73 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Grain  Prod-uction  Up  6  Percent;  Small 
Reduction  in  Stocks  in  Prospect 

Feed  grain  production  for  19^3  was  estimated  in  October  at  152  million 
tons J  9  million  tons  or  6  percent  above  the  I962  crop.    The  crop  is  expected 
to  be  much  nearer  requirements  for  the  marketing  year  than  in  either  of  the 
past  2  years.    A  further  carryover  reduction  is  in' prospect,  but  much  less 
than  in  the  2  preceding  years  when  stocks  were  reduced  about  22  million  tons. 

The  total  feed  grain  supply  for  1963-6'+  is  now  estimated  at  215  million 
tons,  practically  equal  to  I962-63  supply.    The  feed  grain  carryover  into 
1963-6^+  x;ras  about  9  million  tons  less  than  a  year  earlier,  but  this  was  offset 
by  a  9  million  ton  increase  in  production.    In  I96I  and  I962,  reduction  in 
feed  grain  acreage  resulting  from  the  Feed  Grain  Program,  brought  feed  grain 
production  below  total  utilization.    Supplies  declined  from  the  record  high  of 
231  milHon  tons  in  I960-61  to  about  215  million  tons  this  year.    The  107  mil- 
lion acres  of  feed  grains  to  be  harvested  this  year  is  about  H-  million  more 
than  in  I962,  but  22  million  below  the  1959  and  I960  average — the  base  period 
for  the  Feed  Grain  Program.    Per  acre  yields,  however,  have  increased  about 
20  percent  since  1959-60,  and  the  I963  crop  is  practically  equal  to  the  1959-60 
average . 

Total  utilization  of  feed  grains  in  the  1963-6^  marketing  year  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  little  above  production  resulting  in  a  small  decline  in  feed 
grain  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  marketing  year.    In  I962-63,  domestic  disap- 
pearance and  exports  totaled  153  million  tons,  slightly  below  the  record  level 
reached  in  I96I-62.    Domestic  consumption  in  1963-^  is  expected  to  increase 
a  little  from  last  year  because  of  a  prospective  increase  in  demand  and  the 
larger  I963  feed  grain  crop.     The  I6.5  million  ton  export  of  feed  grains  in 
1962-63  was  slightly  below  the  record  export  of  17.3  million  tons  the  previous 
year.    Exports  in  1963-^  probably  will  continue  near  the  high  level  of  the 
past  2  years.    Total  disappearance  of  feed  grains  in  1963-64-  may  be  up  about  3 
million  tons  from  last  year  to  around  I56  million  tons.    In  this  event,  carry- 
over stocks  at  the  close  of  the  marketing  year  would  be  reduced  to  around  59 
million  tons  or  about  3  or  ^  million  tons  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

Corn  Supply  of  5.3  Billion  Bushels 
Slightly  Above  1962-63  Supply 

The  total  corn  supply  for  1963-6^!-,  estimated  in  October  at  5,305 
million  bushels,  is  20  million  above  I962-63.    Carryover,  1,295  million  bushels 
October  1,  was  3^5  million  bushels  less  than  a  year  earlier.    But  this  was  more 
than  offset  by  an  increase  of  365  million  bushels  in  the  size  of  the  corn  crop, 
which  based  on  October  indications,  trill  exceed  k-.O  billion  bushels  for  the 
first  time. 

The  1963  crop  is  much  nearer  prospective  disappearance  than  in  either 
of  the  past  2  years;  a  further  small  reduction  in  stocks  appears  probable. 
Total  disappearance  of  corn  in  I962-63  was  about  the  same  as  the  record  high 
of  nearly  ^+.0  billion  bushels  reached  in  I961-62.    Total  disappearance  in 
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Table  5       Corn  and  sorghum  grain:     Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning 
October,  average  1957-61  and  annual  1958-63 


•  Average 

:  1958 

:    i960  : 

1961  : 

1962 

•  1963 

Jtein 

;  1957-61 

:  1959 

1/ 

• 

:  Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bUo 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn 

oupp±y 

Production,  3 / 

J  ij  J  ^ 

3  3^6 

3  82s 

3  908 

3  626 

uuy 

V_/CLX  J.    V  S-*  V  C  X       ~  / 

:  1,6!4-1 

]  U69 

1 

1  787 

2,008 

X  J  OH-U 

1,  2y5 

Trnno'rt.s  R  / 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

X 

X 

Total  supply 

4-,  OcO 

5  ,350 

5,285 

5,305 

Distribution 

Wet-process  products  6/ 

152 

15*+ 

155 

169 

179 

185 

Dry-process  products:" 

Breakfast  foods 

15 

li^ 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Farm  household  use 

3 

3 

3 

2 

y 

7/ 

7/ 

Cornraeal,  grits,  etc-  8/ 

OU 

85 

86 

86 

on 

yu 

Alcohol  and  distilled  spirits 

32 

% 

31 

33 

36 

29 

30 

Seed 

13 

12 

11 

Ld 

Xd 

Exports  5/ 

21*4- 

212 

276 

'1-15 

5  Aft 

3o5 

Tni*.;^ "1   nrinfppH  n^p*^  * 

f  13 

1  X  f 

TnvpcitnrV  fppH   "^7  Q/ 

1  Of 

3,-259 

3  277 

3,363 

Tci't.R  *1  n  "f"  i  "1  i      i"  i  nn 

-5,  J'^J 

Carryover  at  end  of  year  ' 

1,685 

l,52»l 

1,787 

2,008 

1,640 

1,295 

1,225 

Sor^ 

^bjim  grain 

Shod  Tv  * 

Production 

561 

581 

555 

620 

J+80 

509 

S26 

Carryover  H-/  : 

»f36 

309 

510 

581 

702 

661 

654 

Total  supply  '• 

997 

890 

1,065 

1,201 

1,182 

1,170 

1.180 

Distribution  : 

Food  and  industry  lO/  j 

10 

9 

12 

11 

9 

9 

9 

Seed  J 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Exports  ; 

85 

100 

98 

71 

99 

112 

100 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

97 

112 

112 

ff+ 

110 

123 

111 

Livestock  feed  9/  ' 

3^7 

268 

372 

iJ-15 

411 

393 

Total  utilization  • 

380 

'+99 

521 

516 

555 

Carryover  at  the  end  of  year 

553 

510 

581 

702 

Ool 

054 

625 

1/  Preliminary. 

Preliminary  estimates  based  on  conditions  in  October  I963.    Tentative  estimates  of  utiliza- 
tion and  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

3/  Grain  only,  excludes  corn  in  silage,  forage  or  hogged  off, 
?/  Stocks  in  all  positions  on  October  1. 

5/  Imports  include  grain  equivalent  of  cornmeal  and  flour;  exports  are  grain  only, 
^/  Production  of  starch,  sirup,  sugar,  etc.,  for  domestic  use  and  export.     Includes  wet  process- 
ing of  sorghum  grain  not  reported  separately. 
7/  Not  reported  beginning  I96I-62. 

B/  Estimated  quantities  used  in  producing  cornmeal,  flour,  hominy  and  grits  for  human  food  and 
for  brewers'  use.     Does  not  include  livestock  feeds  produced  in  the  dry-milling  industry. 
9/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
10/  Alcohol,  distilled  spirits  and  wet-processing  (not  reported  separately.) 
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Table    6. — Oats  and  barley:     Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning  July, 

average  1957-61,  annual  I958-63 


Item 

Average 
1957-61 

1958 

:  1959 

!  i960 

1961 

:  1962 

:  ^ 

:  1963 

:  ^ 

MLl. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Oats 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Supply 

Production 
Carryover,  July  1  3/ 
Imports  kj 

1,182 
30i)- 
6 

1,1|01 

2,2k 
3 

1,052 
366 
2 

1,155 
267 
1 

1,011 

325 
1 

1,032 

277 
4 

975 
277 

5 

Total  supply 

1,^92 

1,728 

1,420 

1,423 

1,337 

1,313 

1,257 

Distribution 

Breakfast  foods 
Seed 

Exports  hj 

h2 
84 
29 

in 

on 

88 
30 

\2 
79 
43 

42 
83 
27 

44 
77 

 i2_ 

44 
75 
23 

i^5 
72 
10 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

155 

155 

164 

152 

140 

142 

127 

Livestock  feed  5/ 

1,025 

1,203 

989 

^46 

920 

894 

870 

Total  utilization 

1,180 

1,362 

1,153 

1,098 

1,060 

1,036 

997 

Carryover  at  end  of 
year  3/ 

312 

366 

267 

325 

277 

277 

260 

Barley 

Supply 

Production 
Carryover  July  1  3/ 
Imports  6/ 

162 
18 

477 
169 
l.k 

422 
196 
18 

431 
167 
15 

396 
153 
20 

429 
124 
5 

396 
146 
10 

Total  supply 

:  6llf 

660 

636 

613 

569 

558 

552 

Distribution 

For  alcohol  and  alco- 
holic beverages 
For  other  purposes 
Seed 

Exports  6/ 

:  85 
5 

:  25 
•  22_ 

Qk 
6 

26 
117 

87 
6 
25 
118 

85 
5 
25 
86 

87 

5 
23 
84 

86 
6 
22 
67 

86 
6 
22 

55 

Total  nonfeed  uses 

214 

233 

236 

201 

m 

181 

169 

Livestock  feed  ^ 

238 

231 

233 

259 

246 

231 

243 

Total  utilization 

:  if52 

h6k 

4^9 

460 

445 

412 

412 

Carryover  at  end  of 
year  3/ 

162 

196 

167 

153 

124 

146 

l4o 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  conditions  in  October  1963*    Tentative  estimates 
of  utilization  and  carryover,  at  end  of  the  year. 
3/  Stocks  in  all  positions . 

\J  Imports  include  grain  equivalent  of  oatmeal;  exports  are  grain  only. 
5/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  vTaste. 
S/  Both  imports  and  exports  include  grain  equivalent  of  products. 
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1963-6^^-  is  expected  to  increase  a  little  above  the  past  2  years.    The  quantity 
of  corn  fed  to  livestock  has  increased  steadily  during  the  past  10  years, 
reaching  a  new  record  high  of  3^277  million  bushels  in  I962-63.    The  quantity 
fed  in  1963-64  may  be  a  little  above  last  year's  level.    The  total  consumption 
of  com  for  other  domestic  uses  also  is  expected  to  increase.     Corn  exports 
increased  sharply  from  1957  to  I96I,  reaching  a  record  high  of  ^35  million 
bushels  in  I96I-62.     In  I962-63,  exports  continued  hea\'y,  although  dropping 
about  30  million  bushels  below  the  I96I-62  record.    In  I963-6U,  exports^  in- 
cluding grain  equivalent  of  products,  are  expected  to  be  around  h-00  million. 

Farmer  participation  in  the  Feed  Grain  Program  reduced  corn  acreage  in 
1961,  1962,  and  1963  some  12  to  I6  million  acres  below  the  I959-6O  level. 
Production  the  past  2  years  was  below  total  utilization  and  the  carryover  was 
reduced  from  a  record  high  of  2.0  billion  bushels  in  I96I  to  I.3  on  October  1 
this  year.    Although  the  acreage  planted  to  com  this  year  was  about  I5  percent 
xrnder  1959-60  average,  increased  yield  per  acre  boosted  the  I963  crop  to  a 
record  4,009  million  bushels.     Corn  yields  have  trended  upward  the  last  10 
years,  about  5  percent  per  year.    Based  on  present  prospects  for  1963-64,  total 
corn  disappearance  probably  will  be  a  little  over  4.0  billion  bushels  and 
carryover  will  drop  to  around  1.2  billion  at  the  close  of  the  1963-64  marketing 
year . 

Sorghum  Grain  Supply  Slightly  above 
the  1962-63  Level 

The  1963-64  sorghiam  grain  supply  is  estimated  at  l,l80  million  bushels, 
10  million  bushels  above  I962-63.     Sorghum  grain  production  -vTas  estimated  at 
526  million  bushels  in  October,  a  little  larger  than  in  I96I  and  I962,  but  I5 
percent  below  1960's  record  620  million  bushels.    This  year  farmers  planted 
16.7  million  acres  to  sorghums,  1.6  million  more  than  in  I962.    But  this  was 
still  nearly  3  million  acres  below  the  1959-60  level. 

Sorghum  grain  production  dipped  below  total  utilization  in  I96I-62  and 
1962-63  following  a  number  of  years  of  steadily  Increasing  stocks.  Sorghum 
grain  carryover  declined  from  a  record  high  of  702  million  bushels  in  I96I  to 
654  million  on  October  1,  1963«    The  quantity  of  sorghum  grain  fed  to  livestock 
declined  4  percent  in  I962-63,  but  was  still  I3  percent  above  the  1957-61 
average.    Exports  in  I962-63  reached  a  new  record  high  of  112  million  bushels. 
A  moderate  increase  in  domestic  disappearance  of  sorghum  grain  seems  probable 
in  1963-64.    This  would  result  in  a  little  smaller  carryover  at  the  close  of  the 
marketing  year. 

Oat  Supply  Smallest  Since  I939 

The  oat  supply  for  I963-64  is  estimated  at  1,257  million  bushels,  4 
percent  below  I962-63,  and  the  smallest  supply  since  1939-    Oat  production  has 
dropped  rather  sharply  in  recent  years,  as  farmers  shifted  oat  acreage  to  corn, 
soybeans,  and  other  crops.    The  acreage  seeded  to  oats  this  year  was  38  percent 
below  the  postwar  record  level  reached  in  1955  and  production  was  about  35 
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percent  below.    The  quantities  fed  to  livestock  is  now  about  ^0  million  bushels 
below  the  large  quantity  fed  in  1955-56'    This  has  been  made  up  largely  by 
increased  feeding  of  com  and  sorghum  grain. 

The  1963-64  oat  supply  includes  a  crop  of  about  975  million  bushels,  a 
carryover  of  277  million,  and  an  allowance  of  about  5  million  bushels  for 
imports.    A  further  reduction  in  the  quantity  fed  to  livestock  and  smaller 
exports  are  in  prospect  for  I963-64,  bringing  total  disappearance  down  to  about 
1  billion  bushels.    This  would  be  kO  million  less  than  in  I962-63  and  the 
smallest  disappearance  since  the  drought  year,  1936.    The  carryover  on  July  1, 
lS6k  is  expected  to  be  down  to  around  26O  million  bushels. 

Barley  Supply  Near  I962-63  Level 

Total  barley  supply  for  1963-6^  is  now  estimated  at  552  million  bushels, 
within  1  percent  of  the  I962-63  supply  (table  6).    While  the  I963  crop  is  about 
8  percent  smaller  than  in  I962,  increased  July  1  carryover  stocks  largely 
offset  the  smaller  crop.    This  year's  smaller  barley  crop  was  due  entirely  to 
the  smaller  acreage  planted,  reduced  from  1^.7  million  acres  in  I962  to  l^+.O 
million  this  year.    This  \Tas  the  smallest  barley  acreage  in  10  years,  at  least 
partly  due  to  an  increase  in  the  acreage  diverted  from  barley  under  the  Feed 
Grain  Program.    This  year,  malting  barley  \Ta.s  not  exempt  from  the  program.  In 
1962,  malting  barley  producers  could  increase  their  acreage  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent and  still  be  eligible  for  price  support.    Much  of  the  reduction  in  the 
1963  crop  was  in  the  Northern  Plains  Area  and  in  California,  where  barley  pro- 
duction was  about  10  percent  less  than  in  I962. 

The  1963-64  barley  supply  of  552  million  bushels,  includes  a  crop  of 
396  million,  a  carryover  of  l46  million,  and  an  allowance  for  imports  of  about 
10  million  bushels.    Total  utilization  in  I963-64  is  expected  to  continue  near 
the  1962-63  level  and  the  carryover  on  July  1,  1964,  may  be  a  little  below  the 
l46  million  bushels  carried  over  on  July  1  this  year. 


DMAND  AND  PRICE  PROSPECTS  FOR  FEED  GRAINS 

Feed  Grain  Prices  in  I963-64 
May  Hold  Near  19^-63  Level 

The  generally  good  demand  for  feed  grains  in  prospect  for  I963-64  is 
expected  to  hold  prices  near  the  I962-63  level  despite  larger  production  and 
lower  loan  rates.    The  lower  loan  rates  this  year  result  from  a  change  in 
the  price  support  program,  vmder  which  a  part  of  the  price  support  will  be 
made  as  a  payment -in-kind.    For  corn,  the  total  price  support  of  $1.25  per 
bushel,  includes  a  loan  rate  of  $1.07  and  a  payment-in-kind  of  $0.l8  per 
bushel.    This  compares  with  a  loan  rate  of  $1.20  in  I962.  Proportionate 
reductions  in  loan  rates  were  made  for  sorghum  grain  and  barley.    Changes  in 
Government  sales  policy  under  the  I963  Feed  Grain  Program  may  largely  counter 
the  effect  of  lower  loan  rates.    CCC  is  not  pennitted  to  sell  feed  grains  under 
this  program  at  less  than  the  I963  loan  rate.    Furthermore,  the  Department  has 
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Table  7  • — Peed  grains:    Comparison  of  average  prices  per  100  pounds  received 
by  farmers.  United  States,  average  I957-6I,  annual  I96O-63  l/ 


Year 

Jan.  : 

Feb. 

Mar.  : 

Apr.  : 

Ifey 

June 

July  : 

Aug.  : 

Sept. 

Oct.  ; 

Nov.  : 

De  c . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Corn 

Average 

lQ57_6l 

1.83 

1.86 

1.88 

1.96 

2.01 

2.03 

2.03 

2.02 

1.95 

1.82 

1.68 

1.72 

i960 

1.75 

1.78 

1.78 

1.88 

1.91 

1.93 

1.95 

1.91 

1.89 

1.77 

1.55 

1.63 

1961 

1.72 

1.79 

1.80 

1.72 

1.82 

1.84 

1.88 

1.86 

1.86 

1.82 

1.68 

1.69 

1962 

1.70 

1.71 

1.73 

1.76 

1.84 

1.84 

1.86 

1.82 

1.86 

1.82 

1.67 

1.79 

1963 

1.81+ 

1.89 

1.89 

1.93 

1.96 

2.07 

2.12 

2.12 

2.16 

Oats 

Average 

lQ57_6l 

2.02 

2.01 

1.99 

2.00 

1.98 

2.01 

1.93 

1.81 

1.89 

1.91 

1.93 

1.96 

i960 

2.li+ 

2.12 

2.11 

2.12 

2.12 

2.17 

1.97 

1.81 

1.88 

1.87 

1.84 

1.83 

1961 

1.87 

1.88 

1.85 

1.82 

1.87 

1.96 

2.01 

1.88 

2.00 

1.99 

2.01 

2.06 

1962 

2.08 

2.02 

2.0I+ 

2.08 

2.08 

2.14 

1.94 

1.79 

1.89 

1.92 

1.98 

2.01 

1963 

2.02 

2.0I+ 

2.05 

2.03 

1.98 

2.09 

1.95 

1.82 

1.92 

Barley 

Average 

1957-61 

1.87 

1.89 

1.86 

1.85 

1.86 

1.84 

1.85 

1.78 

1.79 

1.83 

1.84 

1.87 

i960 

1.77 

1.79 

1-75 

1.76 

1.80 

1.82 

1.76 

1.67 

1.70 

1.76 

1.65 

1.75 

1961 

1.71 

1.79 

1.76 

1.76 

1.82 

1.81 

1.93 

1.98 

2.02 

2.05 

2.08 

2.10 

1962 

2.15 

2.17 

2.15 

2.10 

2.12 

2.04 

2.05 

1.87 

1.85 

1.85 

1.87 

1.91 

1963 

1.87 

1.90 

1.88 

1.85 

1.91 

2.03 

1.99 

1.77 

1.78 

Sorghum 

grain 

Ave  ra,ge 

1957-61 

1.70 

1.69 

1.71 

1.73 

1.74 

1.74 

1.72 

1.64 

1.58 

1.50 

1.52 

1.56 

i960 

1.53 

1.53 

1.53 

1.55 

1.54 

1.53 

1.55 

1.51 

1.49 

1.42 

1.42 

1.41 

1961 

1.1+6 

1.1+8 

1.52 

1.48 

1.56 

1.65 

1.73 

1.68 

1.65 

1.61 

1.63 

1.65 

1962 

1.65 

1.67 

1.67 

1.68 

1.71 

1.71 

1.74 

1.70 

1.68 

1.62 

1.61 

1.64 

1963 

1.68 

1.70 

1.72 

1.71 

1.72 

1.75 

1.77 

1.76 

1.78 

Prices  of 

other  feed  grains  as  a 

percenta^ 

;e  of  the 

price 

of  com 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Oats 

Average 

1957-61 

110.9 

108.6 

106.0 

102.3 

99.1 

99.2 

95.2 

90.3 

96.9 

105.1 

114.6 

113.8 

i960 

122.3 

119.1 

118.5 

112.8 

111.0 

112.4 

101.0 

94.8 

99-5 

105.6 

118.7 

112.3 

1961 

108.7 

105.0 

102.8 

105.8 

102.7 

106.5 

106.9 

101.1 

107.5 

109.3 

119.6 

121.9 

1962 

122.4 

118.1 

117.9 

118.2 

113.0 

116.3 

104.3 

98.4 

101.6 

105.5 

118.6 

112.3 

1963 

109.8 

107-9 

108.5 

105.2 

101.0 

101.0 

92.0 

85.8 

88.9 

Barley 

Average 

1957_6l 

102.3 

102.0 

98.9 

9I+.6 

92.9 

90.9 

91.3 

88.6 

92.1 

100.5 

109.3 

108.7 

i960 

101.1 

100.6 

98.3 

93.6 

94.2 

94.3 

90.3 

87.4 

89.9 

99.4 

106.5 

107.4 

1961 

99.1+ 

100.0 

97.8 

102.3 

100.0 

98.4 

102.7 

106.5 

108.6 

112.6 

123.8 

124.3 

1962 

126.5 

126.9 

I2I+.3 

119.3 

115.2 

110.9 

110.2 

102.7 

99.5 

101.6 

112.0 

106.7 

1963 

101.6 

100.5 

99.5 

?5.? 

97.4 

98.1 

93.9 

83.5 

82.4 

Sorghum 

grain 

Average 

1957-61 

92.5 

91.0 

90.7 

88.1 

86.6 

85.5 

84.8 

81.2 

81.0 

82.5 

90.5 

90.5 

i960 

87.1+ 

86.0 

86.0 

82.4 

80.6 

79.3 

79.5 

79.1 

78.8 

80.2 

91.6 

86.5 

1961 

81+. 9 

82.7 

84.1+ 

86.0 

85.7 

89.7 

92.0 

90.3 

88.7 

88.5 

97.0 

97.6 

1962 

97.1 

97.7 

96.5 

95.5 

92.9 

92.9 

93.5 

93.4 

90.3 

89.0 

96.4 

91.6 

1963 

91.3 

89.9 

91.0 

88.6 

87.8 

84.5 

83.5 

83.0 

82.4 

1/  Average  prices  per  bushel  were  converted  to  price  per  100  pounds  on  basis  of  the  following  weights 
per  bushel:    coin,  56  pounds;  oats,  32  po\mds  and  barley,  48  pounds. 
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announced  that  the  minimum  price  for  these  sales  will  be  the  higher  of  the  market 
price,  or  a  formula  price  which  is  the  19^3  loan  rate  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.     In  I96I-62  and  I962-63,  CCC  sold  com  and  sorghum  grain  at  market 
prices  well  below  the  national  average  loan  rate  for  com  of  $1.20  per  bushel. 
Since  CCC  sales  during  the  1963-64  marketing  year  will  be  made  at  prices  which 
are  above  the  loan  rates,  the  quantities  sold  probably  will  be  considerably 
smaller  this  fall  and  winter  than  in  the  past  2  years. 

Corn  prices  advanced  more  than  other  feed  grains  during  the  I962-63 
marketing  year,  reflecting  the  tight  corn  supplies  outside  of  CCC  stocks  this 
summer.    During  July-September,  corn  prices  averaged  $1.20  per  bushel,  the 
highest  in  6  years  and  17  cents  higher  than  in  that  quarter  of  I962.    With  the 
record  corn  harvest,  corn  prices  have  declined  in  recent  weeks  and  they  are 
expected  to  go  below  the  loan  rate  of  $1.07  per  bushel  this  fall,  but  will 
advance  above  the  loan  rate  in  the  spring  and  summer  as  "free"  supplies  become 
limited.    The  seasonal  rise,  however,  probably  will  be  less  than  in  I962-63, 
when  corn  prices  rose  27  percent  from  November  to  July. 

The  reasonable  cariying  charges  used  to  determine  the  foimila  price  for 
such  sales  are  announced  on  a  month  to  month  basis.    The  exact  formula  prices 
for  1963 -6^4-  are  therefore  not  now  known.    However,  if  the  formula  price  is 
increased  about  in  line  with  the  increase  for  carrying  charges  which  applied 
to  sales  of  storable  corn  for  unrestricted  use  last  year,  the  sale  price  for 
corn  would  rise  7  to  9  cents  per  bushel  above  the  loan  rate  by  late  spring  and 
summer  of  196^. 

While  sorghum  grain  prices  also  are  higher  this  year  than  last,  they 
rose  somewhat  less  than  corn  during  the  I962-63  marketing  year.     In  July- 
September  this  year,  sorghum  grain  prices  averaged  $1.77  per  cwt.,  or  about  6 
cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Sorghum  grain  prices  also  are  expected  to 
decline  below  the  loan  rate  this  fall,  but  probably  will  rise  as  "free"  supplies 
tighten  later  in  the  marketing  year. 

Though  corn  prices  ad^ranced  during  the  past  year,  oats  and  barley  prices 
changed  little.    During  July-September,    oat  prices  were  slightly  higher  than  a 
year  earlier  and  barley  slightly  lovj-er.    Both  grains  were  much  lower  in  re- 
lation to  corn  than  diiring  the  past  2  years.    Relatively  small  oat  supplies  in 
1961  and  1962  resulted  in  oat  prices  aA'-eraging  IO9  percent  of  corn  prices  per 
100  pounds  in  those  2  years.    This  was  much  above  the  average  of  about  90 
percent  during  the  1950' s.    During  July-September  I963,  oat  prices  were  89  per- 
cent of  com  prices,  much  lower  than  the  101  percent  for  that  quarter  of  I962 
and  near  the  1950-59  average.    Barley  prices  were  also  lower  this  summer  than  a 
year  earlier  in  relation  to  corn,  averaging  about  86  percent  of  the  price  of 
corn  during  July-September.    Following  the  harvest  of  the  record  I963  crop,  corn 
prices  will  probably  fall  below  aveirage  in  relation  to  prices  of  these  grains 
this  fall  and  winter,    Sorghm  grain  prices  averaged  83  percent  of  corn  during 
July-September,  much  lower  than  for  that  quarter  of  the  2  preceding  years. 
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Table  8  .-  Feed  grains:    Average  wholesale  prices,  by  weeks, 
July-October  I962  and  I963  l/ 


Corn, 

No.  3 

Oats, 

No.  2 

Milo, 

No.  2 

Yellow, 

llhite 

Barley, 

No.  3, 

Yellow 

Week 
ended 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

Kiansas  City 

1962 

!  1963 

1962 

;  1903 

1962 

• 

;  1963 

• 

1962 

;  1963 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

July 

5 

1.1k 

1.33 

.678 

.681 

1.17 

1.11 

1.98 

2.07 

12 

1.1k 

1.33 

.671 

.678 

1.19 

1.11 

2.00 

2.06 

19 

1.11 

1.32 

.657 

.650 

1.16 

1.12 

2.10 

2.08 

26  • 

1.11 

1.30 

.61^2 

.631 

1.12 

1.0k 

1.97 

2.07 

Aug. 

2 

1.10 

1.28 

.6140 

.623 

1.09 

.986 

1.92 

2.04 

9 

1.08 

1.32 

.630 

.633 

1.10 

l.Oii- 

1.92 

2.00 

16 

1.11 

1.31 

.609 

.623 

1.10 

1.03 

1.91 

1.96 

23 

1.11 

1.33 

.598 

.630 

1.08 

1.02 

1.79 

2.00 

30 

1.09 

1.33 

.624 

.655 

1.08 

.97k 

1.93 

Sept. 

6 

1.09 

1.3^ 

.650 

.666 

1.07 

1.02 

1.83 

1.94 

13 

1.11 

1.3^ 

.655 

.670 

1.09 

1.06 

1.92 

20  : 

1.11 

1.36 

.666 

.676 

1.06 

1.10 

1.85 

1.93 

27  : 

1.12 

1.3^ 

.663 

.688 

1.05 

1.14 

1.83 

1.94 

Oct. 

h 

1.12 

1.30 

.657 

.688 

1.09 

1.13 

1.87 

1.96 

11 

1.11 

1.26 

.652 

.683 

1.12 

1.13 

1.86 

1.96 

18  : 

1.09 

1,18 

.690 

.677 

1.14 

1.15 

1.80 

1-94 

25 

1.11 

2/1.16 

.697 

.679 

1.15 

1.14 

1.82 

1.95 

1/  Average  prices  weighted  by  carlot  sales.     2/  Preliminary. 


Table  9  •-  Grain-consxming  animal  units.  United  States, 
year  beginn-ing  October,  1957-63 


Type  of 
livestock 

1957-58 

■  1958-59 

•  1959-60 

•  1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 
'■  1/ 

•  1963-64 

;  ^ 

Ml. 

I-Iil. 

Mil. 

I.Iil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

units 

units 

units 

units 

units 

units 

units 

Dairy  cattle 

25.5 

24.3 

23.8 

23.6 

23.4 

22.8 

21.9 

Cattle  on  feed 

11.7 

12.8 

15.0 

15.9 

16.5 

18.1 

19.8 

Other  C8.ttle 

8.7 

9.1 

9.5 

9.7 

10.1 

10.7 

11.0 

Hogs 

62.1 

69.1 

66.4 

64.6 

66.1 

67.5 

66.9 

Poultry 

46.6 

47.3 

46.1 

48.9 

48.0 

49.3 

49.4 

Sheep 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

Horses  and  mules 

4.3 

  3-^ 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

4.0 

Total 

160.0 

167.7 

165.7 

167.6 

168.9 

173.2 

174.0 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Based  on  October  I963  indications. 
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More  Beef  Cattle;  Fewer  Dairy  Cattle  and 
HogFTn  1963-6M-;  Poultry  Near  1962-63  Level 

Based  on  ctirrent  indications,  farmers  are  expected  to  feed  more  beef 
cattle  in  1963-6^,  slightly  fewer  hogs,  and  about  the  same  number  of  poultry, 
(in  terms  of  grain- consuming  animal  units)  as  in  I962-63.    The  total  number  of 
grain-consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  this  year  is  now  estimated  at  17'4-  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  about  1  million  over  last  year.    Expansion  in  cattle 
feeding  is  expected  to  continue  through  most  of  the  1963-^  feeding  year  in 
spite  of  lower  cattle  prices  during  recent  months.    The  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  for  market  in  28  States  on  October  1,  was  10  percent  higher  than  in  that 
month  last  year.    Based  on  the  September  Pig  Crop  Report,  producers  in  10  major 
hog  States  indicated  intentions  of  decreasing  December-February  farrowing  1 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.     This,  together  with  prospects  of  a  smaller  196'+ 
spring  pig  crop,  is  expected  to  result  in  a  small  reduction  in  hogs  to  be  fed 
during  1963-6!+. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  on  farms  is  expected  to  continue  the  long-term 
downward  trend  in  1963-6^-.    A  fiirther  decline  seems  probable  in  view  of  pros- 
pects of  continued  strong  demand  for  cull  cows,  along  \-flth  below  normal  pasture 
conditions  and  short  hay  supplies  in  some  areas.     Slowly  rising  production 
costs,  with  milk  prices  constant  or  less  than  a  year  earlier,  contributed  to 
declining  herd  sizes  in  I962-63.    Pasture  feed  continued  short  through  September 
in  many  areas.    On  October  1,  dairy  pasture  conditions  were  71  percent  of  normal 
compared  with  73  percent  on  September  1,  I963  and  79  percent  on  October  1,  I962. 
The  quantity  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  fed  on  October  1  was  7.1  pounds 
per  cow  per  day,  up  ^1  percent  from  the  previous  record  set  on  October  1  last 
year. 

Broiler  production    may  be  moderately  higher  in    1963-6'+  than  in  I962-63, 
and  prospects  point  to  less  than  normal  seasonal  rise  in  broiler  chick  placements 
from  the  fall  through  February.    Domestic  demand  for  broilers  in  1963-6^+  is 
expected  to  weaken  somewhat  as  higher  beef  supplies  offered  at  lower  prices  the 
next  few  months  will  influence  consumers'  meat  preferences.    A  slight  increase 
in  the  Nation's  laying  flock,  plus  a  continuing  upward  swing  in  rate  of  lay,  is 
expected  to  bring  a  little  more  egg  production  this  year.    Turkey  production  in 
1963-6'+  may  be  a  little  above  the  I962-63  level  of  92.7  million  birds.  Poultry 
production  during  1963-6^+,  in  terms  of  grain-consuming  animal  units,  is  estimated 
to  be  near  the  I962-63  level  of  i+9.3  million. 

Prospects  for  Livestock  and 

Poultry-Feed  Price  Ratios  in  1963-6^ 

Feed  prices  will  probably  continue  some-fcTiiat  higher  in  relationship  to 
prices  of  most  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  1963-64-  than  in  the  period 
1958-62  when  feed  costs  were  generally  low  in  relation  to  livestock  prices. 
Prices  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  declined  in  I962-63  to  near  their  1952-61 
average   relationship  to  corn  prices,  following  very  favorable  ratios  during 
the  previous  3  or  k  years. 
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During  October -September  I962-63,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  hogs 
averaged  $15-^0  per  100  poimds  and  for  corn  $1.09  per  bushel.    This  gave  an 
average  hog-corn  price  ratio  of  1^.1,  a  sharp  drop  from  the  I6.5  in  I96I-62 
and  slightly  below  the  1952-61  average  of  14.3-     In  l'^63-6k,  corn  and  hog 
prices  may  not  change  much  from  a  year  earlier,  resulting  in  a  hog-corn  ratio 
again  near  the  10  year  average . 

In  1962-63,  the  price  of  slaughtered  cattle  at  Chicago  per  100  pounds 
■was  equivalent  in  value  to  21.1  bushels  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn,  much  lower  than 
the  1961-62  average  of  23-8.    This  less  favorable  feeding  ratio  resulted  from 
declining  cattle  prices  in  I962-63  and  rising  corn  prices.    Ciirrent  indications 
suggest  little,  if  any,  improvement  in  the  ratio  in  1963-6^.    In  fact,  slightly 
lower  cattle  prices  could  bring  a  slight  to  moderate  decline  in  the  beef-steer 
corn  price  ratio,  though  it  probably  will  remain  near  or  above  the  1952-61 
average . 

During  1959-62,  prices  of  dairy  products  have  been  well  above  the  10- 
year  average  in  relation  to  feed  prices.    But  in  I962-63,  the  ratio  slipped  to 
near  the  10-year  average  and  probably  will  continue  near  average  in  1963-6^. 
Poultry  prices  have  declined  in  relation  to  feed  costs  in  recent  years  and  in 
1962-63,  the  egg-feed,  turkey- feed,  and  broiler-feed  price  ratios  all  averaged 
below  the  1957-61  average.    In  the  current  feeding  year,  egg- feed  price  ratio 
is  expected  to  continue  below  average  and  may  decline  a  little  from  1962-63. 
The  broiler-feed  price  ratio  is  expected  to  continue  near  the  I962-63  average 
of  3'!^  and  some  improvement  is  in  prospect  for  the  turkey-feed  price  relation- 
ship. 


EEED  GRAIN  PRODUCTION  AND  HAY  SUPPLIES  BY  REGIONS 

Feed  Grain  Production  Up 
in  Most  Regions 

Feed  grain  production  in  I963  is  above  I962  output  in  most  regions  as  a 
result  of  increased  acreage  and  generally  favorable  weather.    Greatest  increases 
occurred  in  the  North  Central  Region,    with  only  the  Western  States  reporting 
smaller  production  than  in  I962 .    Production  also  increased  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  grain-consuming  livestock  in  most  areas . 

Feed  grain  production  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region  was  estimated  in 
October  at  3«1  million  tons,  8  percent  above  last  year,  but  a  little  below  the 
1957-61  average  (table  lO) .    Production  per -animal -unit  is  estimated  at  one- 
fourth  of  a  ton,  slightly  below  the  1957-61  average.    Feed  grain  acreage  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States  was  about  h  percent  above  last  year;  but  adverse 
weather  trimmed  the  I963  crop  to  only  slightly  above  last  year's  output  of  6.8 
million  tons.    The  production  per -animal -unit  of  .3^  tons,  was  about  equal  to  a 
year  earlier,  but  I3  percent  below  the  1957-61  average. 

In  the  North  Central  States,  feed  grain  production  totaled  120  million 
tons,  8  million  above  I962  output.    In  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  States,  production 
was  up  8  percent  setting  a  new  record  in  total  and  per -animal -unit .  Feed 
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Table  10. — Feed  grain  production:    Total  and  per  animal  unit, 
by  regions,  average  I95T-6I,  annual  I958-63 


Grain- 

Production 

Grain- 

Production 

Year 

Production 

'.  consuming  ! 

per 

jrroa.uc  uion 

.  consuming  . 

per 

•  1/ 

animal 

animal 

1/ 

animal  ! 

animal 

!      units  ! 

unit  1/ 

units 

unit  1/ 

1,000 

Mil. 

1,000 

ivlil. 

tons 

units 

Tons 

tons 

units 

Tons 

North 

Atlantic  Region  2/ 

South 

Atlantic  Regi 

on  2/ 

Average 

1957-61 

3,363 

12.7 

.26 

7,251 

18.6 

.39 

1958 

3,650 

13.1 

.28 

7,707 

18.3 

.42 

1959 

3,hkh 

12.6 

.27 

7,431 

18.6 

.40 

1  OfiO 

3,^7 

12.3 

.28 

7,869 

18.9 

.42 

1961 

3,^29 

12.1 

.28 

7,276 

19.2 

.38 

1962  3/ 

2,81^8 

12.1 

.24 

6,827 

19.8 

1963  y 

3,083 

12.1 

.25 

6,876 

20.0 

.3h 

East  North  Central  Re 

gion  2/ 

VJest  North  Central  Re 

gion  2/ 

Average 

1957-61 

42,622 

39.7 

1.08 

66,249 

58.9 

1.13 

1958 

to, 712 

40.7 

1.00 

•  65,770 

60.8 

1.08 

1959 

^5,637 

39.^ 

1.16 

:  67,399 

58.6 

1.15 

i960 

39.^ 

1.19 

•  73,207 

•59.2 

1.24 

1961 

43,178 

39.h 

1.10 

:  66,544 

59.8 

1.06 

1962  3/ 

45,765 

ko.3 

1.14 

'  66,273 

61.2 

1.08 

1963  5/ 

^9,273 

kQ.3 

1.22 

70,553 

61.5 

1.15 

South 

Central  Regi 

on  2/ 

:                Western  Region 

2/ 

Average 

.66 

1957-61 

16,810 

23.6 

.71 

:  8,193 

12.5 

1958 

17,987 

23.2 

.78 

!  8,296 

11.6 

.72 

1959 

17,39^ 

23.8 

.73 

■  8,299 

12.7 

.65 

i960 

16,692 

24.4 

.68 

:  7,749 

13.4 

.58 

1961 

15,713 

24.8 

.63 

:  7,487 

13.6 

.55 

1962  3/ 

13,132 

25.5 

.51 

:  8,248 

14.3 

.58 

1963  hj 

1^,397 

25.6 

.56 

:  7,897 

14.3 

.55 

2/  North  Atlantic  -  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

East  North  Central  -  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 

West  North  Central  -  Mnnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas. 

South  Atlantic  -  Dela\ra,re,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 

South  Central  -  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  Texas. 

V/estern  -  Montana,  Idaho,  ^■fyoming,  Colorado,  New  rfexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California. 
3/  Preliminary. 

5/  Based  on  indications  in  October,  1963« 
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grain  output  of  70. 6  million  tons  in  the  West  North  Central  Region  was  up  about 
6  percent  from  I962  when  production  was  near  the  1957-61  average.  Grain- 
consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  in  1963-6^  are  expected  to  continue  at  near 
the  1962-63  level,  giving  a  production  per-animal-unit  of  about  I.I5  tons, 
slightly  above  the  1957-61  average. 

The  South  Central  Region  production  of  feed  grains  totaled  1^4-.^  million 
tons,  10  percent  above  the  I962  output,  but  Ik  percent  below  the  I957-6I 
average.    The  number  of  grain- consvuning  animal  units  to  be  fed  in  1963-6^1  is 
about  8  percent  above  the  1957-61  average  and  production  per  -unit  is  down 
nearly  one -fourth  from  the  5-year  average.    The  only  region  showing  a  decline 
in  feed  grain  output  is  the  Western.    Peed  grain  production  there  is  currently 
placed  at  7.9  million  tons,  down  k  percent  from  last  year  and  about  the  same 
decline  from  the  1957-61  average.    The  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units 
in  the  Western  Region  has  increased  nearly  a  fourth  during  the  past  5  years. 
Production  per  \mit  this  year  is  17  percent  below  the  1957-61  average. 

Com  Production  Up  in  All  Areas 

The  1963  com  crop  of  a  little  over  k  billion  bushels  is  about  365 
million  more  than  in  I962.    The  corn  production  increase  resulted  partly  from 
a  7  percent  acreage  increase,  and  partly  from  a  further  rise  in  yield,  which  has 
been  going  up  about  5  percent  per  year  during  the  past  10  years.  Increases 
have  occurred  in  all  areas  of  the  coxmtry.    Much  of  the  increase  was  in  the 
Cora  Belt.    In  the  Western  Corn  Belt  Strtes  production  exceeded  I962  by  I90 
mallion  bushels  and  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  by  132  million. 

The  acreage  of  com  to  be  harvested  this  year  is  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  in  all  of  the  North  Central  States,  but  for  the  entire  region  is  13 
percent  below  the  1959-60  average,  the  base  period  for  the  Feed  Grain  Program 
(table  11).    It  is  estimated  to  be  10  to  I6  percent  below  the  1959-60  average 
in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  States,  and  averages  about  17  percent  less  for  the 
entire  country.    In  the  South  Atlantic  Region,  the  I963  acreage  is  about  I8 
percent  below  the  1959-60  average;  in  the  South  Central  Region,  32  percent 
below;  and  in  the  Western  States,  about  30  percent  below.    In  the  North  Central 
Region,  the  smaller  acreage  hari'-ested  this  year  has  been  more  than  offset  by 
increasing  yield  per  acre  since  1959  and  production  is  above  the  1959-60  level 
in  most  of  these  states.    In  the  East  North  Central  States,  production  is  9 
percent  above  the  1959-60  average  and  in  the  West  North  Central  States  produc- 
tion is  about  k  percent  higher.    Yields  also  haA^e  risen  since  1959-60  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  but  have  not  offset  the  rather  marked  reductions 
in  acreage.    In  most  of  these  states,  the  corn  crop  is  below  the  1959-60  level. 

Sorghm  Graiti  Crop  Down  in  the  Central  Plains; 
Up  in  the  Southwest 

Sorghum  grain  acreage  was  increased  this  year  in  practically  all  of  the 
important  producing  States,  but  lower  yield  per  acre  resulted  in  reduced  crops 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.    In  Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  larger  acreage 
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Table  11. — Com: 


Acreage  and  production,  by  States  and  regions,  I96I-63 
average  I959-6O,  annual  I961-63 


Region 

and 
State 

Acreage  harvested  l/ 

Production  1/' 

1959-60 
average 

;  1961 

!    1962  ; 

1963 
2/ 

1959-60 
average  : 

1961  : 

1962  ■ 

1963 
3/ 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 
acres 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
bushels 

North  Atlantic 

1,278 

1,159 

1,052 

1,241 

78.0 

77.5 

61.0 

65.4 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

3,448 
5,102 
9,887 
1,704 
1,836 

2,537 
4,173 
8,188 
1,498 
l,6l4 

2,663 
4,298 
8,270 
1,408 
1,533 

2,903 
4,599 
8,849 
1,521 
1,548 

224.8 
333.0 
667.4 
94.6 
123.0 

187.7 
308.8 

630.5 
101.9 
117.8 

202.4 

352.5 
686.4 
91.5 
107.3 

226.4 

390.9 
752.2 
97.3 
105.3 

East  North  Central 

21,976 

18,010 

18,172 

19,420 

1,442.8 

1.3i^.7 

1,440.1 

1,572.1 

Minnesota 
lOTTa 

Missouri 
Worth  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraslca 
Kansas 

5,932 
12,152 
4,044 
299 
2,957 
6,548 
1,728 

5,027 
9,976 
2,950 
182 
2,741 
5,296 
1,225 

4,625 
9,776 
3,038 
169 
2,659 
5,137 
1,298 

4,995 
10,558 
3,494 
287 
3,005 
5,342 
1,428 

309.7 
780.8 
212.3 
8.1 

91.1 
325.8 

75.6 

324.2 
753.2 
182.9 
5.8 
100.1 
275.4 
58.8 

275.2 
743.0 
176.2 
5.2 
113.0 
313.4 
66.2 

344.7 
834.1 
209.6 

11.2 
144.2 
283.1 

55-7 

West  North  Central 

33,660 

27,397 

26.702 

29,109 

1,803.4 

1,700.4 

1,692.2 

1,882.6 

South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
Western 

6,240 
8,109 
607 

5,241 
6,160 

482 

4,828 
5,674 
4l4 

5,149 
5,533 
428 

238.4 
267.8 
35.9 

224.5 
245.2 
31.2 

215.5 
209,3 
25.5 

221.0 
238.7 
29.3 

Total  United  States 

71,870 

58,449 

56,842 

60,880 

3,866.3 

3,625.5 

3,643.6 

4,009.1 

1/  Harvested  for  grain.    2/  July  1  indications.    3/  October  1  indications. 


Table  12. — Sorghimi  grain:    Acreage  and  production,  specified  States  and 
United  States,  average  1959-60,  annual  I96I-63 


Acreage  harvested  l/ 


Production  l/ 


State 

1959-60 
average 

1961 

1962  '• 

1963 
2/ 

1959-60  : 
average  : 

1961  ; 

1962 

1963 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mllion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Missouri 

477 

208 

177 

212 

21.4 

9.8 

8.0 

9.8 

South  Dakota 

162 

142 

115 

138 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

5.9 

Nebraska 

1,607 

1,185 

1,540 

1,802 

76.2 

59.8 

100.1 

93.7 

Kansas 

4,174 

2,792 

2,960 

3,hOh 

152.7 

111.7 

128.8 

125.9 

Oklahoma 

762 

553 

658 

663 

21.2 

16.9 

19.7 

16.6 

Texas 

6,983 

5,103 

5,154 

5,669 

258.2 

229.6 

201.0 

226.8 

Colorado 

396 

262 

278 

211 

9.0 

8.4 

9-5 

6.5 

New  Mexico 

232 

190 

188 

224 

8.6 

9.3 

10.2 

12.3 

Arizona 

110 

115 

98 

104 

6.3 

7.5 

6.1 

6.8 

California 

247 

200 

210 

214 

16.1 

13.8 

14.5 

15.0 

Total 

15,150 

10,750 

11,378 

12,643 

574.6 

471.6 

502.7 

519.3 

Other  States 

347 

207 

169 

180 

12.9 

8.2 

6.4 

6.8 

United  States 

15,497 

10,957 

11,547 

12,823 

587.5 

479.8 

509.1 

526.1 

1/  Harvested  for  grain.    2/  September  1  indications.    3/  October  1  indications. 
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resulted  in  production  13  percent  higher  than  in  1962.    Production  also  ^>jas 
above  a  year  earlier  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.    Famers  increased 
their  sor^iam  acreages  this  year  in  nearly  all  areas  of  the  country.  Total 
acreage  planted,  however,  ■t'/as  still  17  percent  below  the  I959-60  average.  Both 
acreage  and  production  were  lower  than  in  1959-^0  in  all  of  the  important 
producing  States,  except  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico,  i^ere  the  crops  were  23  per- 
cent and  43  percent  above  the  2-year  average,  respectively.    Like  corn,  the  in- 
creased sorghum  grain  acreage  this  year  is  apparently  due  to  a  reduction  in 
acreage  diverted  to  soil-conserving  crops  under  the  Feed  Grain  Program.  This 
year,  farmers  signed  up  to  divert  k.9  million  acres  of  sorghums  as  compared 
with  5*5  million  acres  actually  diverted  in  I962.    This  reduction  vas  due  en- 
tirely to  a  smaller  acreage  diverted  per  farm  as  producers  planted  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  base  acreage  than  they  did  in  I962. 

Hay  Supplies  2  Percent 
Smaller  Than  in  I962-63 

The  total  hay  supply  for  1963-6^1-  ms  estimated  in  October  at  I36.8 
million  tons,  2  percent  below  last  year's  supply  and  slightly  below  the  1957- 
61  average.    The  I963  national  hay  crop,  placed  at  113-8  million  tons,  ^^as  6 
percent  below  last  year's  crop  and  3  percent  below  the  I957-6I  average  of  117-2 
million  tons.    Despite  unseasonally  cold  weather  in  many  areas  last  winter,  the 
May  1  carryover  of  23.0  million  tons  was  28  percent  above  the  relatively  low 
carryover  on  that  date  the  year  before  and  h  percent  above  the  1957-61  average. 
The  increase  in  the  May  1  carryover  compared  \-rith.  a  year  earlier  largely  off- 
sets the  smaller  crop.    A  continued  increase  of  cattle  numbers  in  recent  years 
have  resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in  roughage -consuming  animal  units.  The 
niiraber  of  roughage -consuming  animal  units  for  I963-64,  estimated  at  102.6 
million,  is  2.3  million  more  than  last  year  and  8.5  million  above  the  1957-61 
mark.    Supplies  per -animal -unit  declined  from  I.58  tons  in  1958-59  "to  1.33  '^or 
the  current  feeding  year. 

Hay  Supplies  Pom  in  Most  Regions 

Hay  supplies  for  I963-64  are  below  average  in  much  of  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  areas  of  the  country.    In  many  of  these  areas,  livestock  producers 
and  dairymen  must  rely  more  than  usual  on  shipped-in  hay  and  feed  grains  to 
supplement  local  feed  supplies . 

The  greatest  drop  in  hay  supplies  occiirred  in  the  Southeastern  States. 
Severe  drought  conditions  prevailing  throughout  most  of  the  summer  reduced  hay 
supplies  in  the  South  Atlantic  Region  22  percent  below  the  I962-63  supply  and 
28  percent  below  the  I957-6I  average  (table  ih) .    The  lower  supplies, 
coupled  with  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  roughage -consuming  animal 
units,  reduced  the  supply  per  unit  to  -73  tons,  30  percent  below  the  I957-6I 
average.    Hay  supplies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region  were  up  slightly  from 
1962-63,  but  are  I5  percent  below  the  I957-6I  average.    The  supply  per-animal- 
■unit  -was  down  slightly  from  I962,  as  a  resiilt  of  a  2  percent  increase  in  animal 
units,  and  was  17  percent  below  average. 
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Table  I3. — Hay  supply  and  disappearance  per  animal  unit.  United  States, 
average  I957-61,  annual  I958-63  l/ 


Year 
beginning 
Kiay 

Production 

Carryover 
r-lay  1 

Total 
supply 

Disap- 
pearance 

Roughage - 
consuming  \ 

animal 
units  1/ 

Supply 

per 
animal 

unit 

\  Disap- 
pearance 
per  animal 
\  unit 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

Thousands 

Tons 

Tons 

Average 

1957-61 

117,235 

21, 93*+ 

139,169 

117,1^4-'+ 

9lj-,l60 

IA8 

1.2k 

1958 

120,100 

26,198 

li|6,298 

120,757 

92,516 

1.58 

1.31 

1959 

110,978 

25,5^1 

136,519 

119,418 

9i^,750 

l.kh 

1,26 

i960 

118,236 

17,101 

135,337 

112,063 

95,578 

l.h2 

1.17 

1961 

116,819 

23,27i^ 

1^,093 

122,079 

97,i^l7 

l.hh 

1.25 

1962  2/ 

121, 03i). 

l8,01ij- 

139,0^+8 

116,07^4- 

100,329 

1.39 

1.16 

1963  3/ 

113,832 

22, 97^;- 

136,806 

102,622 

1.33 

1/  Roughage-consuming  animal  units  fed  annually.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Based  on  indications  in  October. 


Table  1^4-. --Hay  Supply:    Total  and  per  animal  unit,  by  regions, 
average  1957-61,  annual  I958-63 


Year 


Supply 
1/ 


Roughage - 
consuming 
animal  units 


Supply 
per  animal 
tmit 


1,000  tons 

Thousands 

Tons  : 

North 

Atlantic  Region 

Average 

1957-61 

lij.,611 

5,369 

2.72  : 

1958 

lit,  459 

5,293 

2.73  : 

1959 

li+,921 

5,339 

2.79  : 

i960 

15,001 

5,to3 

2.78  : 

1961 

5,^^17 

2.83  : 

1962  2/ 

12,2ij-l 

5,331 

2.30  : 

1963  3/ 

12,Uh3 

5,^^53 

2.28  : 

East  North  Central  Region  : 

Average 

1957-61 

27,891 

2.09  : 

1958 

26,718 

13,2k6 

2.02  : 

1959 

27,806 

13,39k 

2.08  : 

i960 

28,U03 

13,380 

2.12  : 

1961 

28,i+lij. 

13,379 

2.12  : 

1962  2/ 

27,993 

13,525 

2.07  : 

1963  3/ 

26,375 

13,83^ 

1.91  : 

South 

Central  Region 

Average 

1957-61 

13,369 

22,798 

.59  : 

1958 

:  1^^,356 

21,972 

.65  ': 

1959 

13,387 

23,009 

.58  : 

i960 

12,396 

23,599 

.53  : 

1961 

13,993 

2^4-,  100 

.58 

1962  2/ 

12,826 

2^4-, 830 

.52  : 

1963  3/ 

:  12,333 

25,397 

.k9  : 

Supply 
1/ 


Roughage - 
consviming 
animal  units 


Supply 
per  animal 
unit 


1,000  tons  Thousands  Tons 


South  Atlantic  Region 


6,732 

7,102 
7,015 
6,392 
6,860 
6,208 
k,8k6 


6,k6l 

6,kOk 
6,392 
6,378 
6,^32 
6,521 
6,670 


1.0k 

1.11 
1.10 
1.00 
1.07 
.95 
.73 


West  North  Central  Region 


i^,338 

53,772 
45,526 
46,188 
47,316 
50,791 
50,386 


26,863 

26,430 
26,958 

27,255 
28,361 
29,567 
30,243 


2.03 
1.69 
1.69 
1.67 
1.72 
1.67 


Vfestern  Region 


28,228 

29,891 
27,864 
26,957 
28,186 
28,989 
30,423 


19,306 

19,171 
19,658 
19,563 
19,728 
20,555 
21,025 


1.46 


,56 
,42 
.38 
.43 
,41 
.45 


1/  Production  plus  farm  stocks  on  May  1.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Preliminary,  based  on  October  indications. 
For  State  breakdown  of  regions  see  table  10. 
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Supplies  in  the  North  Central  Region  were  down  nearly  3  percent  from 

1962-  63^  "but  were  ahout  1  percent  ahove  the  5-year  average.    Most  of  this  de- 
crease occurred  in  the  East  North  Central  Region.    The  supply  in  this  region 
totaled  26. U  million  tons,  6  percent  below  the  1962-63  supply.    This,  plus  a 

2  percent  increase  in  animal  units,  reduced  the  supply  per  unit  ahout  8  percent 
from  1962-63.     Hay  supplies  in  the  West  North  Central  Regioo  were  ahout  2 
million  tons  or  k  percent  above  the  5-year  average  of  48.3  million.  Increasing 
roughage -consuming  livestock,  however,  have  more  than  offset  the  increase  in 
supply,  resulting  in  a  7  percent  decline  per-animal-unit . 

Hay  supplies  were  below  average  in  the  South  Central  Region,  largely 
resulting  from  drought  conditions  in  the  western  half  of  the  region.  The 

1963-  64  hay  supply  for  the  region  is  estimated  at  12.3  million  tons  compared 
with  12.8  million  last  year  and  13-4  million  for  the  1957-61  average.  Supplies 
per-animal-unit  were  down  about  6  percent  from  last  year  and  were  17  percent 
below  the  1957-61  average. 

The  1963-64  hay  supply  in  the  Western  Region,  totaling  30-4  million  tons, 
was  8  percent  above  the  1957-61  average.    Pasture  conditions  on  October  1  in 
all  Western  States,  except  New  Mexico  were  above  normal.    The  Western  Region 
showed  the  only  increase  in  supply  per  roughage -consuming  animal  unit  over 
1962-63,  as  higher  hay  supplies  more  than  offset  a  2  percent  gain  in  the  number 
of  animal  units. 

Hay  Prices  Continue 
to  Rise 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  hay  this  fall  are  12  percent  higher  than 
in  1962,  reflecting  smaller  supplies  and  below  average  pasture  conditions  in 
many  areas.    The  September  mid-month  price  averaged  $22. 60  per  ton,  $2.40  higher 
than  in  that  month  last  year  and  $3.60  above  the  1957-61  average  (table  15 )• 
Mid-September  hay  prices  were  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in  all  regions  except 
in  the  mid-Atlantic  and  East  South  Central  areas  and  were  above  the  1957-61 
average  in  all  States.     In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  where  drought  conditions 
generally  prevailed  through  August,  prices  in  September  averaged  13  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  were  27  percent  above  the  1957-61  average. 
Prices  in  the  East  North  Central  Region  were  up  I6  percent  from  last  year,  as 
hay  supplies  were  also  down  substantially  from  the  year  before.    Hay  prices 
were  13  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  24  percent  above  average  in  the  West 
South  Central  States  as  prevailing  drought  conditions  continued  in  parts  of 
Eastern  Texas  and  extended  upward  into  most  of  Oklahoma.     In  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  prices  were  $6.00,  or  29  percent  higher  than  in  September  I962.  These 
higher  prices  were  influenced  by  a  good  demand  for  hay  and  the  dry  weather  this 
past  summer  which  reduced  feeding  value  of  ranges  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 
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Table  15.-  Hay:    Average  prices  received  by  farmers,  by  regions, 
September  I963  with  comparisons 


Ffpci  on 

Hay  per 

ton 

September 

:         1963  as 
•  npTTpntaP'e 

a. 

of: 

Average 

;  1957-61 

:  1962 

1963 

'  Average  ' 

;  1957-61  ; 

1962 

1>  W  A.  • 

Prt 

,  jyj 

C.7 .  y\j 

Middle  Atlantic 

22.90 

32.30 

29.70 

130 

92 

East  North  Central 

:  18.^0 

19.20 

22.20 

121 

116 

West  North  Central 

:      li^ .  70 

16.00 

17.70 

120 

111 

South  Atlantic 

:  28.20 

31.70 

35.90 

127 

113 

East  South  Central 

:  21.70 

2'-+.'+0 

2^.30 

112 

100 

West  South  Central 

19.80 

21.60 

2^.50 

12k 

113 

Mountain 

20.^^-0 

18.90 

21.00 

103 

111 

Pacific  ; 

21.30 

20.1^0 

26.1+0 

12^^ 

129 

United  States 

19.00 

20.20 

22.60 

119 

112 

OUTLOOK  FOR  BYPRODUCT  FEED  SUPPLIES  AW  PRICES  IN  1963-6)+ 

High- Protein  Feed  Supplies  Expected 
to  Increase  Slightly  in  1963-6'+ 

The  total  tonnage  of  high-protein    feeds  fed  to  livestock  has  increased 
steadily  for  a  number  of  years  and  probably  will  increase  to  a  new  record  level 
in  I963-6I-I-.    Ii/hile  increasing  production  of  soybean  meal  has  accounted  for  much 
of  the  increase  in  high-protein  feed  supplies,  increasing  production  of  anijnal 
protein  feeds  and  grain  proteins  also  have  contributed  to  the  larger  tonnage 
available  for  livestock  feeding.    The  total  tonnage  available  for  livestock 
feeding  in  1963-6)+  is  now  estimated  at  a  little  over  17  million  tons,  or  about 
3  percent  more  than  in  I962-63  (table  I6).    The  total  export  of  oilseed  meal  is 
expected  to  be  large  again  in  I963-6+  which  will  limit  the  increase    in  the 
quantity  available  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds  fed  per-anirtial-unit  has  increased 
steadily  for  a  number  of  years  averaging  about  2  or  3  percent  per  year  since 
1950.     In  1962-63,  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  fed  was  up  only  a  little  more 
than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  protein- consuming  livestock  and  the  rate  of 
feeding  increased  from  225  to  228  pounds  per-animal-unit .    The  demand  for  pro- 
tein feeds,  however,  was  strong  last  year  and  prices  rose  11  percent  over  the 
preceding  year  to  the  highest  level  since  1953-5^«     Increased  high-protein 
feeds  available  for  feeding  in  1963-6I+  is  expected  to  a  little  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  number  of  protein-consuming  livestock  on  farms,  and 
a  small  increase  is  in  prospect  in  the  quantity  fed  per  animal  iinit. 
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Table  I6. — High-protein  feeds:    Quantity  available  for  feeding,  high-protein  feed-consuming 
animal  units,  and  quantity  per  animal  unit,  average  I957-61,  annual  19^k-63 


Quantity  available  for  feeding  (In  terms  of  kk 


Year 
beginning 
October  1 


Oilseed  meal 

Soybean 

:    Other  : 

:  Animal 

Grain  : 

:  oilseed  ; 

Total 

protein 

protein  : 

meal 

:  meals  2/  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

8,684 

2,288 

10,972 

3,139 

9h6 

Total 


Animal 
units 
fed 
annually 
3/ 


Quantity 
per 
animal 
luiit 


Average 
1957-61 

1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 

1962  h/ 

1963  5/ 


6,0h2 
7,093 
7,962 
8,938 

8,837 
9,232 
9,578 
10,000 


2,381 

2,257 
2,154 
2,205 
2,205 
2,422 
2,455 
2,400 
2,482 


7,809 
8,471 
9,350 
10,116 
11,143 
10,655 
11,259 
11,687 
11,978 
12,482 


2,931 
3,233 
3,005 
2,838 
3,056 
3,103 
3,280 
3,429 
3,556 
3,585 


853 
897 
857 
859 
903 
972 
947 
1,052 
1,064 
1,077 


I,  000 

tons 
15,057 

II,  593 
12,601 
13,212 
13,813 
15,102 
14,730 
15.486 
16,168 

16,598 
17,144 


Million 
units 

140.5 

135.0 
138.4 
136.6 
135-8 
140.8 
139.6 
143.0 
143.2 
146.3 
148.2 


Pounds 

214 

172 
182 
193 
203 
215 
211 
217 
226 
227 
231 


1/  Conversion  factors  to  obtain  quantity  for  feeding  in  terms  of  soybean  meal  equivalent  are  given  in 
the  Grain  and  Feed  Statistics,  June  I962,  table  8I,  page  72.    2/  Cottonseed,  linseed,  peanut  and  copra 
meals.    3/  High-protein  feed-consuming  livestock.    Revised  series.    For  method  of  calculation  see  Animal 
Units  of  Livestock  Fed  Annually,  I909  to  I96O,  ERS  Stat.  Bui.  3OI,  Dec.  I96I.    4/  Preliminary.     5/  Based 
on  indications  in  October,  I963. 


Table  I7. — Oilseed  cakes  and  meals:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
year  beginning  October,  I96I-63 


Oilseed 
meal 

Supply 

Distribution 

:  Stocks 
October 
1/ 

1: Production:  Imports 

Total  : 

Feed  : 

Other 
uses 
2/ 

Exports  : 

Stocks 
Sept.  30 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1961-62 

Soybean 

78 

10,342 

0 

10,420 

9,232 

30 

1,064 

94 

Cottonseed 

73 

2,629 

76 

2,778 

2,622 

30 

26 

100 

Linseed 

22 

3^1 

2 

365 

330 

28 

7 

Peanut 

1 

54 

55 

54 

1 

Copra 

2 

121 

15 

138 

138 

3/ 

Total 

176 

13,487 

93 

13,756 

12,376 

^0 

1,118 

202 

1962-63  4/ 

Soybean 

94 

11,127 

11,221 

9,578 

30 

1,460 

153 

Cottonseed 

100 

2,692 

"hi 

2,837 

2,563 

30 

85 

159 

Linseed 

7 

371 

1 

379 

317 

55 

7 

Peanut 

1 

68 

69 

67 

2 

Copra 

3/ 

101 

10 

111 

111 

3/ 

Total 

202 

14,359 

5^ 

14,617 

12,636 

60 

1,600 

321 

1963-64  5/ 

11,600 

Soybean 

153 

11,753 

10,000 

Cottonseed 

159 

2,700 

50 

2,909 

2,625 

Linseed 

7 

390 

397 

350 

Peanut 

2 

75 

77 

75 

Copra 

3/ 

100 

10 

110 

110 

Total 

321 

14,865 

60 

15,2^ 

13,160 

1/  Stocks  at  processors'  plants.    2/  Estimated  quantities  of  soybean  meal  used  for  industrial  purposes 
and  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  growers.    3/  Not  reported,    k/  Preliminary. 
^  Forecast  (except  for  stocks) — based  on  indications  in  October,  I963. 
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Oilseed  Meal  Supplies  Up  k  Percent 

Oilseed  meal  supplies  are  expected  to  increase  to  a  little  over  15 
million  tons  in  1963-6^,  h  percent  more  than  in  I962-63.    This  increase  is 
mostly  from  soybean  meal  -with  little  change  expected  in  total  supplies  of  the 
other  oilseed  meals.    Cottonseed  meal  production  may  be  about  the  same  as  in 

1962-  63,  while  linseed  meal  production  may  be  a  little  larger. 

Oilseed  meals  consumed  domestically  and  exported  increased  to  a  record 
high  of  about  lk.3  million  tons  in  I962-63,  5  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
The  12.6  million  tons  fed  to  livestock  was  2  percent  larger  than  in  I96I-62. 
A  record  of  1.6  million  tons  were  exported  in  an  unusually  strong  market- -0. 5 
million  more  than  a  year  earlier.    Domestic  and  foreign  demand  is  expected  to 
continue  strong  in  1963-6i<-,  and  a  further  increase  in  total  consumntion  of 
oilseed  meals  is  in  prospect.    Assuming  exports  continue  near  the  I962-63  level, 
an  increase  of  nearly  500,000  tons  would  be  available  for  livestock  feeding. 

Soybean  Meal  Supplies  Expected  to 
Increase  Again  in  1963-6^ 

Total  soybean  meal  supplies  are  expected  to  increase  to  aroimd  11.8 
million  tons  in  1963-6^,  5  percent  more  than  in  I962-63,  an  increase  of  22 
percent  during  the  past  5  years.    The  I963  soybean  crop  is  estimated  at  727 
million  bushels,  8  percent  larger  than  the  I962  crop.    The  soybean  crush  in 

1963-  6U  is  expected  to  increase  aroiind  k  percent  over  I962-63,  which  would 
provide  a  total  soybean  meal  output  of  aroiind  LI. 6  million  tons.    This  would 

be  about  500,000  more  than  was  produced  in  I962-63.    Assuming  exports  of  soybean 
meal  in  1963-6^4-  are  a  little  above  the  I962-63  level,  about  400,000  tons 
more  also  would  be  available  for  domestic  livestock  feeding,  bringing  the  total 
quantity  fed  to  around  10.0  million  tons  in  1963-64. 

Increasing  domestic  and  export  demand  have  accompanied  increasing 
supplies  of  soybean  meal  in  recent  years.    The  quantity  of  soybean  meal  cons\imed 
by  livestock  and  poultry  has  increased  rather  sharply  during  the  past  decade, 
rising  from  a  little  less  than  5  million  tons  in  1953-54  to  over  9*5  million 
tons  in  I962-63.    In  recent  years,  this  rise  in  consumption  has  been  accompanied 
by  increasing  prices.    In  1962-63,  the  average  price  of  kk  percent  soybean  meal 
at  Decatur  \ra.s  $71 '30  per  ton.    This  was  12  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
and  50  percent  above  the  postwar  low  reached  in  1956-57 •    Since  1956-57,  the 
qxiantity  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry  increased  35  percent.    The  total  quantity 
of  all  high-protein  feeds  fed  per -animal -unit  also  rose  by  more  than  I8  percent 
diiring  this  period.    Rising  exports  also  contributed  to  the  strength  in  soybean 
meal  prices  as  the  total  tonnage  exported  increased  from  only  300,000  tons  in 
1957-58  to  nearly  I.5  million  tons  in  I962-63.    A  further  slight  increase  in 
protein -consuming  livestock  is  in  prospect  for  1963-64  and  foreign  demand 
probably  will  at  least  equal  the  high  level  in  1962-63- 
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Table  I8. — Byproduct  feeds:    Estimated  use  for  feed,  year  beginning 
October,  average  1957-61,  annual  I958-63  l/ 


Item  : 

Average . 
1957-61; 

1958  *: 

1959  : 

i960  : 

1961  : 

1962  ; 

2/  ; 

1963 
3/ 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 

tons 

1,000 
tons 

nlU-n-irKUlililiM  r  riPilto  : 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal  : 
Soybean  cake  and  meal  : 
Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  : 
Linseed  cake  and  meal  : 
Peanut  cake  and  meal  : 
Copra  cake  and  meal  : 

8,681+ 

2,3^9 
381 
62 
153 

8,938 
2,198 
417 
75 

X'+O 

8,k30 
2,330 
30k- 
60 

8,837 
2,498 
378 
75 

9,232 
2,622 
330 
54 

9,578 
2,563 
317 

67 

XXX 

10,000 
2,625 
350 
75 
xxw 

Total 

11,d29 

11,774- 

1  1  OT'7 

J.1,95U 

x^^ jfu 

TOT  f.r\ 
X J , XOU 

Animal  proteins 

Tankage  and  meat  meal  : 
Fish  meal  and  solubles  ; 
Commercial  dried  milk 

jjl  UU-LLt  Ota 

Noncommercial  milk  products 

1,597 

508 

760 

l,i+80 
518 

1  I'll 

J.  (  H- 

793 

1,664 

448 

737 

1,695 
545 

726 

1,760 

622 

16  s 

xup 

679 

1,850 

650 

i86 
641 

1,900 
650 

1  80 

Total 

3,059 

2,965 

3,002 

3,133 

3,226 

3,327 

3,3^ 

Grain  protein  feeds 
Gluten  feed  and  meal 
Brewers'  dried  grains 
Distillers'  dried  grains 

•  1,110 

2k-2 

■ 

l,ok6 
231 

1,142 

239 

1,098 
249 
352 

1,237 

266 
380 

1,275 
263 
362 

1,300 
260 
360 

Total 

:  1,695 

1,619 

1,740 

1,699 

1,883 

1,900 

1,920 

OTHER  BYPRODUCT  FEEDS 
VJheat  millfeeds 
Rice  millfeeds 

Dried  and  molasses  beet  pulp 
Alfalfa  meal 
Fats  and  oils  4/ 
Miscellaneous  byproduct 
feeds  5/ 
Total 

Total  all  byproduct  feeds 


4,810  4,698 

269  236 

745  679 

1,392  1,379 

236  238 

3,680  3,600 


4,833 
267 
7k6 

1,357 
219 


4,000 


4,874  4,932  4,900  4,900 

284  315  350  350 

790  853  760  850 

1,436  1,504  1,575  1,575 

221  231  254  250 

3,600  3,600  3,800  3.800 


11,132  10,830  11,422  11,205  11,435  11,639  11,725 
27,485    27,188    27,441    27,987    28,920    29,502  30,145 


1/  Estimated  use  for  feed  is  derived  by  adding  production  and  imports;  deducting 
exports,  utilization  for  food  and  other  nonfeed  uses,  and  adjusting  for  changes  in 
stocks  of  cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  peanut  and  copra  cakes  and  meals,  brewers'  and 
distillers'  dried  grains  and  alfalfa  meal. 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  October  1963« 

5/  Includes  inedible  tallow  and  grease  for  the  years  1957-61,  beginning  I962  in- 
cludes all  fats  and  oils  used  in  feed. 

5/  Estimated  quantities  of  hominy  feed,  oat  millfeeds,  molasses  and  screenings 
available  for  livestock  feeding. 
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Prospects  for  Animal  and  Grain 
Protein-Feed  Supplies 

The  total  production  of  meat  meal  and  tankage  in  1963-6^4-  is  expected  to 
be  a  little  higher  than  the  output  in  I962-63,  currently  estimated  at  1,850 
thousand  tons.    Larger  production  of  these  feeds  would  continue  a  trend  undervray 
now  for  more  than  10  years.    Increased  supplies  of  these  feeds  is  expected  to 
come  from  increased  livestock  slaughter,  particularly  cattle,  a  source  of  these 
byproducts.    Fish  meal  supplies  also  have  increased  in  recent  years.  During 
the  past  3  or  k  years,  much  of  the  increase  in  fish  meal  supplies  has  resulted 
from  increasing  imports.     In  I962-63  the  total  import  reached  a  record  high  of 
about  325^000  tons,  which  was  about  equal  to  domestic  production.  Total 
supplies  in  1963-64  probably  will  at  least  equal  the  650,000  tons  ai'-ailable 
in  1962-63. 

Grain-protein  feed  production  is  expected  to  expand  in  1963-6^4-  with  most 
of  the  increase  coming  from  gluten  feed  and  meal.    The  output  of  gluten  feed 
and  meal  has  expanded  in  recent  years  at  about  3  percent  per  year.  This 
expansion  reflects  the  growing  demand  for  corn  starch,  sugar  and  sirup,  the 
primary  products  of  the  industry.    Gluten  feed  and  meal  output  probably  will 
increase  to  around  I.3  million  tons,  in  1963-6^  which  would  be  a  record  high 
of  17  percent  above  the  1957-61  average.    The  output  of  distillers'  dried 
grains  may  expand  a  little  in  1963-6^,  but  little  change  is  expected  in  the 
production  of  brewers'  dried  grains. 

Soybean  Meal  Prices  Expected  to  be 
Maintained  at  High  Level  in  19^-64 

Based  on  current  prospects  for  soybean  meal  supplies  and  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  in  1963-6^,  prices  are  expected  to  at  least  equal  the  high  level 
of  1962-63.     Increasing  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  soybean  meal  boosted 
the  1962-63  average  price  to  $71.30  per  ton  for  hk  percent  soybean  meal  at 
Decatuir,  the  highest  level  in  nearly  10  years.    In  I962-63,  soybean  meal  prices 
averaged  12  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  23  percent  above  the  1957-61 
average.     Soybean  meal  prices  have  risen  more  than  the  other  high-protein  feeds 
in  recent  years  in  spite  of  increasing  production.    This  was  a  greater  increase 
than  for  most  of  the  other  high-protein  feeds.     Cottonseed  meal  prices  in 
1962-63  were  I6  percent  above  the  5-year  average;  linseed  meal  and  gluten  feed 
prices  were  about  13  percent  above;  and  meat  meal  was  up  10  percent.    Fish  meal 
showed  the  smallest  increase  from  the  5-year  average--only  k  percent.  The 
marked  increase  in  soybean  meal  prices  in  recent  years,  in  spite  of  increasing 
production,  reflects  increasing  demand  for  soybean  meal  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markets. 

Molasses  Supplies  Expected 
to  be  Higher  in  1963-6^ 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  increased  cane  and  beet  production  for  siigar 
refining,  higher  supplies  of  molasses  are  in  prospect  for  1963-6^.  The 
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SOYBEAN  MEAL  PRICES  AND  USE 


MIL.  TONS 


8 


A 


Consumed  by  livestock 
and  poultry 


A 


Season  average  price* 

"^October-September) 


$  PER  TON 

90 

80 

70 
60 

50 


1950-51 


1955-56 


1960-61 


YEAR  RBCIHNINC  OCTOBER. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


•WHOLfcjflI.e,   BULK,  44  PERCENT  PROTEIN.  DECATUR. 


NEC.  ERS  2087-63  (  6  )      E  CONOM I  C  R  E  SE  A  R  C  H  SERVICE 


molasses  supply  during  October-SeptemlDer  1962-63  was  atout  7  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  and  was  largely  due  to  increased  production  and  inship- 
ments.     Inshipments  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  have  increased  slightly  each 
year  since  1957-58.    In  1962-63  they  totaled  about  90  million  gallons.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  molasses  produced  in  Hawaii  during  recent  years  has  "been 
shipped  to  the  mainland.    The  quantity  of  molasses  available  for  use  in  live- 
stock feeds  in  1962-63,  placed  at  about  ^95  million  gallons,  was  9  percent 
above  I96I-62  and  10  percent  over  the  1957-61  average.    In  1962-63,  molasses 
used  in  the  production  of  alcohol  and  distilled  spirits  continued  to  decline, 
totaling  only  about  5  million  gallons  compared  with  k2  million  for  the  5-year 
average  (table  22). 

The  higher  molasses  supplies  in  1962-63  were  met  with  increased  demand 
as  prices  trended  sharply  upward  during  the  year.    Blackstrap  molasses  prices 
at  New  York  rose  from  15-8  cents  a  gallon  in  October  1962  to  23. 1  cents  in 
September  1963-    The  average  price  for  October-September  1962-63  was  20.8  cents 
a  gallon,  an  increase  of  5  cents  above  I96I-62,  and  the  highest  since  1956-57^ 
when  prices  averaged  26.6  cents  per  gallon. 
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Table  19.-- Prices  of  specified  byproduct  feeds,  weekly, 
July-October  I962  and  I963  l/ 


Date 
(Tuesdays) 

Soybean  meal, 
kh  percent 
protein, 
Decatur 

Cottonseed 
meal, 

kl  percent 
protein, 
Memphis 

Linseed  meal, 
3^  percent 
protein, 
Minneapolis 

51sh  meal, 
60  percent 

protein 
Buffalo  2/ 

Wheat 
Middlings , 
Minneapolis 

1962    :  1963 

1962    :  1963 

1962    :  1963 

1962    :  1963 

1962  :  1963 

July 


August 


September 


October 


16 
23 
30 
6 

13 
20 
27 
3 
10 
17 
2k 
1 
8 

15 
22 

29 


Dol. 

per 
ton 


68.00 
71.00 
68.00 
68.50 
67.00 
67.50 
66.50 
72.00 
75.50 
jh.oo 
76.50 
79.00 
77.50 
70.00 
70.00 
67.50 
68.50 
69.00 


Dol. 

per 
ton 


7h.75 
72.00 
70.50 
71.00 
72.00 
76.00 
73.00 
75.00 
77.00 
77.50 
75.50 
7*^.50 
73.50 
73.50 
76.00 
73.00 
72.00 
73.00 


Dol. 

per 
ton 


58.50 
60.50 
61.00 
60.50 
60.00 
64.00 
6ij-.00 
63.00 
60.00 
58.00 
61.50 
60.00 
59.50 
60.50 
61.50 
59.50 
62.00 
64.00 


Dol. 

per 
ton 

70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
68.50 
70.50 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
70.00 
69.50 
68.00 
68.00 
69.00 
69.00 
^.00 
68.00 
66.50 
67.00 


70.70 
70.00 
71.00 
71.00 
70.00 
68.50 
68.00 
67.50 
67.00 
67.00 
67.50 
69.50 
71.00 

72.50 

73.00 
73.00 
73.00 
73.00 


Dol. 

per 

ton 

67.50 
68.50 
68.50 
68.50 
68.50 
67.50 
67.00 
67.50 
67.00 
67.50 
68.00 
70.00 
72.00 
71.50 
71.00 
70.00 
69.00 
67.50 


Dol. 

per 
ton 


119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
117.00 
115.50 
119.00 
119.00 
120.00 
124.00 
124.00 
124.00 


Dol. 

per 
ton 


127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 
127.00 


Dol.  Dol. 


per 
ton 

30.00 
30.00 
35.50 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
35.00 
36.00 
33.50 
32.00 
32.50 
38.00 
38.00 
37.50 
37.00 
38.50 
41.00 
40.50 


per 
ton 

37.50 
37.00 
35.00 
37.00 
37.00 
36.50 
36.00 
36.50 
33.00 
33.50 
38.00 
41.00 
41.00 
37.00 
35.50 
34.50 
31.50 
37.00 


1/  Wholesale  prices,  buUc. Prices  are  for  Tuesday  of  each  week. 
2/  F.o.b.  seaboard. 

Table  20. --Prices  of  specified  byproduct  feeds,  year  beginning 
October,  average  I957-6I,  annvtal  1957-62 


Feed 

Average 
1957-61 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60  : 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

Dol.  per 

Dol.  per 

Dol.  per 

Dol.  pe^ 

Dol.  per 

Dol.  per 

Dol.  per 

ton 

ton 

ton 

ton  ' 

ton 

ton 

ton 

Soybean  meal  l/ 

57.80 

53.40 

55.80 

55-55 

60.60 

63.60 

71.30 

Cottonseed  meal  2/ 

57.50 

56.50 

59.^5 

56.25 

56.15 

59.20 

66.90 

Linseed  meal  ^ 

59.^^0 

50.30 

66.40 

60.10 

54.15 

66.00 

67.30 

Meat  meal  4/ 

85.50 

91.75 

93.35 

71-80 

84.20 

86.30 

93.70 

Fish  meal  ^ 

122.00 

133.75 

145.60 

106.35 

100.95 

123.20 

126.50 

Gluten  feed  4/ 

38.10 

37.55 

39.30 

37.65 

38.30 

37.50 

43.20 

Distillers'  dried 

grains  6/ 

52.50 

51.80 

50.20 

50.50 

55.15 

55.00 

60.20 

Brewers '  dried 

grains  7/ 

llO.lO 

39-75 

41.65 

38.35 

41.85 

38.90 

44.20 

Wheat  middlings  3/ 

33. to 

31.70 

35.10 

33.20 

32.45 

34.50 

38.1)0 

Wheat  bran  ^ 

38.00 

36.40 

39.35 

37.90 

37.30 

39.20 

43.50 

Alfalfa  meal  8/ 

•  45.75 

38.30 

50.15 

47.60 

^5.15 

47.60 

48.40 

1/  Decatur.  2/  Memphis.  3/  Minneapolis.  4/  Chicago.  2/  Buffalo.  6/  Cincinnati. 
7/  Milwa\ikee .    B/  Kansas  City. 
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Table  21«-  Byproduct  and  coDmerclal  mixed  feeds:    Exports,  United  States, 
average  I957-6I,  annual  1956-62 


Year 
beginning 
October 

Oilmeals 

Mxed 

feeds 

Soybean 

:  Cottonseed; 

Linseed 

Total  : 

Poultry 

:  Dairy 

-\  Wheat 
1  millfeeds 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Average 

116.1* 

6.5 

1*8.8 

1957-61 

622.9 

^9.3 

31.8 

703.9 

1956 

kh3.2 

30.1 

1*2.7 

516.0 

100.2 

10.7 

25.6 

1957 

300.0 

7.2 

5.9 

313.1 

lll*.l 

7.3 

78.9 

1958 

512.2 

27.3 

31.2 

570.7 

113.7 

h.9 

1*2.1 

1959 

61^8.7 

lkO.2 

62.6 

851.5 

111.1 

6.1 

57.1 

i960 

589.7 

1*6.0 

31.0 

666.7 

121.1 

5.9 

26.0 

1961 

1,063.7 

25.7 

28.2 

1,117.6 

122.2 

8.2 

1*0.0 

1962  1/ 

1,4-60.0 

85.0 

55.0 

1,600.0 

128.0 

7.0 

4-2.0 

1/  Preliminary. 


Ccmqplled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  22.-  IndustrieO.  molasses:    Estimated  supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 
year  beginning  October,  average  1957-61,  annual  I956-62 


Production 
1/ 

mT. 

192 

11*6 
172 
172 
187 
196 
233 
2l*0 


Supply 

Imports 
and 
inshipments 

£/ 

Mil. 
gal. 

395 

306 
365 
386 
502 
377 
3hh 
380 


Total 


Mil. 
gal. 

587 

l*5i^ 
537 
558 
689 
573 
577 
620 


Distribution 


Products 
of  alcohol 
plants  and 
distilleries 

 2/  

Mil. 

1*2 

55 
70 
50 
60 
25 

7 

5 


"Livestock 
;  feed  h/ 

mi. 

gal. 

1*1*8 

313 
381 
1*22 
51^3 
1*36 
lf-52 
1^95 


Other 
uses  ^ 

Mil. 
gal. 

95 

81* 

81* 

81* 

81* 
2/110 
2/115 

1/115 


Total 

6/ 

Mil. 
gal. 

585 

1+52 
535 
556 
687 
571 
571^ 
615 


Exports 
1/ 

Mil. 

galL 


1/  Includes  mainland  cane,  beet,  refiners'  blackstrap  and  citrus  molasses  and  hydrol. 

2/  Inshipments  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

3/  Ethyl  and  butyl  alcohol,  acetone  and  distilled  spirits. 

^  Residual;  includes  other  minor  uses  and  waste. 

2/  Used  in  production  of  yeast,  citric  acid,  vinegar,  insecticides,  etc.  Also  includes  small 
quantities  of  edible  sirups  and  molasses. 

6/  Not  adjusted  for  changes  in  stocks,  for  which  data  are  not  available. 
7/  From  mainland  only. 
2/  Preliminary. 

2/  Beginning  -with  i960,  an  allowance  is  made  for  pharmaceutical  utilization. 
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GOVERNlvffiWT  PROGRAMS  AND  PRICE  SUPPORT  OPERATIONS 

Comparison  of  the  1963  and  196^ 
Feed  Grain  Programs 

The  Feed  Grain  Prograjn  for  196k  is  "basically  the  same  as  for  the  I963 
program,  although  there  are  some  changes.  Major  programs  provisions  for  the 
2  years  are  summarized  in  table  23. 

Price  support  levels  for  the  I96U  crops  are  the  same  as  in  1963?  hut 
the  price  support  loans  will  he  a  little  higher  and  the  price  support  payments 
a  little  lower.     Under  hoth  the  I963  and  196^  Programs  a  participant  may  get 
price  support  loans  on  his  entire  crop,  hut  price  support  payments  are  based  on 
his  normal  production.     Normal  production  in  196^+  will  he  based  on  1959-62 
average  yields,  whereas  in  I963  it  was  based  on  1959-60  average  yields. 

In  both  1963  and  196^4-,  the  minimiam  acreage  to  be  diverted  by  a  partici- 
pating farmer  is  20  percent  of  the  base  acreage.     Under  the  I963  program  the 
maximum  acreage  that  could  be  diverted  for  payment  was  hO  percent  of  the  base; 
under  the  196k  program  it  is  50  percent  of  the  base.    As  was  the  case  in  I962, 
small  producers  with  25  acres  or  less  in  feed  grains  may  divert  their  entire 
acreage.    The  payment  rate  for  diversion  of  the  first  20  percent  of  the  base 
acreage  in  both  years  is  based  on  the  county  support  rate  times  20  percent  of 
the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted.     Under  the  I963  program,  diver- 
sion of  20  to  kO  percent  was  eligible  for  a  payment  based  on  50  percent  of 
normal  production  times  the  county  support  rate.    This  same  provision  applies 
under  the  1964  program  for  diversion  of  20  to  kO  percent,  but  farmers  diverting 
more  than  hO  percent  of  the  base  acreage  in  196U  will  receive  payments  based  on 
50  percent  of  the  normal  production  on  all  acreage  diverted. 

The  signup  period  for  both  fall  and  spring  feed  grains  is  planned  for 
early  1964.    The  1964  program  does  not  provide  for  the  substitution  of  wheat 
acreage  for  feed  grains,  and  farmers  producing  wheat  are  not  required  to  stay 
within  their  wheat  allotments  to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  1964 
Feed  Grain  Prograjn.    The  Secretary  also  announced  that  malting  barley  acreage 
would  not  be  excluded  from  the  requirements  of  the  1964  program. 

Farmers  Divert  Smaller  Acreage 
From  Feed  Grains  in  I963 

In  1963?  farmers  signed  up  to  divert  25-7  million  acres  from  corn, 
sorghum  grain,  and  barley  to  soil-conserving  uses.    This  compares  with  32-7 
million  acres  signed  for  diversion  and  28.2  million  acres  actually  diverted 
in  1962.    The  difference  between  the  acreage  signed  and  actually  diverted  this 
year  is  expected  to  be  considerably  less  than  in  1962  since  farmers  were 
required  to  divert  the  acreage  actually  signed  for  this  year  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  program.    In  I962,  farmers  were  permitted 
to  divert  less  than  they  signed  for,  as  long  as  they  diverted  at  least  20 
percent  of  their  base.    The  acreage  actually  diverted  this  year,  however,  will 
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Table  23. — Provisions  of  the  I963  and  196ij-  Peed  Grain  Programs 


NOVMBER  1963 


Item 

1963  Program 

196ij-  Program 

Price     :      Price        :  '^otoX 
support  :    support      :  ^^-^ovt 
loan      :  payment  1/  : 

Price     :      Price        :  Total 
support  :    support      :  support 
loan      :  payment  l/  : 

Price  support 
Com 
Oats 
Barley- 
Grain  Sorghum 

$1.07          $0.18         $1,25  per  bu. 
0.65         0.00        0.65   "  " 
0.82         o.i4        0.96   "  " 

1.71             0.29           2.00  per  cwt. 

•    $1.10           $0.15         $1.25  per  bu. 
Not  yet  announced 
0.81j-            0.12          0.96    "  " 
1.77            0.23           2.00  per  cwt. 

Acreage  diversion 
Grains  included 
Base  period 

Acreage  to  be  diverted 
Minimum  2/ 
Maximum 

Payment  rates  for  acreage 
diversion 

First  20  percent  diverted 
Diversion  of  20  to  ifO 

percent 
Diversion  of  Uo  to  50 
percent 

Corn,  grain  sorghum  and  barley 
1959  and  i960 

20  percent  of  base 
2tO      "         "  " 

County  support  rate  times: 

20  pet.  of  normal  production  \J 

50  pet.  of  normal  production  hj 
50  pet.  of  normal 
production  hi  6/ 

Corn,  grain  sorghum  and  barley 
1959  and  i960 

20  percent  of  base 
50      "         "  " 

Coimty  support  rate  times: 

20  pet.  of  normal  production  ^/ 

50  pet.  of  normal  production  5/ 
50  pet.  of  normal  production 
on  all  acreage  5, 

Production  eligible  for 
price  support 

Price  support 
loan  on  total 
production 

Price  support 
payment  on 
normal  pro- 
duction V 

Price  support 
loan  on  total 
production 

Price  support 
payment  on 
normal  pro- 
duction 5/ 

CCC  domestic  sales  price 
to  redeem  certificates 

Not  less  than  the  loan  rate 
($1.07  per  bushel  for  corn) 
plus  carrying  charges 

Not  less  than  the  loan  rate 
($1.10  per  bushel  for  com) 
plus  carrying  charges 

1/  Price  support  payment  on  normal  production  on  participating  farms.    2/  Minimum  diversion  to  be 
eligible  for  diversion  payments  and  price  support.     3/  Maximum  acreage  that  can  be  diverted  for  payment. 
hj  Based  on  1959  and  i960  average  yields.    5/  Based  on  1959-62  average  yields.    6/  Applies  only  to 
farmers  having  a  siaall  base  who  may  divert  over  itO  percent  of  their  base  up  to  25  acres. 


Table  2h. — Corn  and  sorgh\im  grain:    Production  in  I962  and  I963 
eligible  and  ineligible  for  price  support 


1962 

1963 

Item 

Acreage  \ 
harvested 

Yield 
per  acre 

\  Production] 
\    as  grain  \ 

Acreage  ' 
harvested  ] 

Yield 
per  acre 

\  Production 
\    as  grain 

Mil.  acres 

Bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  acres 

Bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Eligible  production  l/ 
on  participating  farms 

Com 

23.ij- 

2/52.9 

l,2l40 

28.0 

65.9 

1,844 

Ineligible  production 

on  participating  farms  3/ 
on  non-participating  farms 

23.4 
33. 

Vll-2 
6i^.l 

262 
2,lU2 

1/ 
32.9 

,5/ 
65.9 

5/ 
2,1^5 

United  States  total 

56.8 

61^.1 

3,644 

60. 9 

65.9 

4,009 

Eligible  production  l/ 
on  participating  farms 

Sorghijm 

grain 

6.9 

2/38.7 

267 

8.5 

41.0 

350 

Ineligible  production 

on  participating  farms  ^ 
on  non -participating  farms 

6.9 
U.6 

kj  5.1+ 
Mf.l 

38 
204 

5/ 
4.3 

5/ 
41.0 

United  States  total 

11.5 

509 

12.8 

41.0 

526 

1/  Acreage  harvested  on  participating  farms  based  on  acres  reported  planted  in  final  check  on  farm  com- 
pliance assuming  same  percentage  harvested  for  grain  as  the  United  States  average.    2/  Estimated  1959  and 
i960  yield  on  participating  farms.    Zj  Total  production  on  participating  farms  resulting  from  yields  over 
the  1959  and  I96O  average  yields  for  such  farms.    4/  Yield  above  the  1959  and  I96O  average.     5/  All  pro- 
duction on  participating  farms  eligible  for  price  support. 
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"be  a  little  less  than  the  25-7  million  acres  signed  for  diversion,  since  some 
farmers  have  dropped  out  of  the  program  after  the  signup.    Hov^ever,  data  on  the 
extent  of  this  reduction  are  not  yet  available. 

The  smaller  acreage  diverted  this  year  was  due  entirely  to  a  reduction 
in  the  acreage  diverted  per  farm.    The  I963  program  attracted  wider  partici- 
pation than  the  I962  program.    The  total  "base  acreage  of  farmers  signing  for 
participation  in  I963  totaled  76.5  million  acres,  compared  with  68.1  million 
acres  in  I962.    The  base  acreage  of  these  farms  is  62  percent  of  the  total  U.  S. 
"base  compared  with  55  percent  on  participating  farms  in  I962.    Farms  partici- 
pating in  the  program  this  year,  however,  signed  up  to  divert  an  average  of 
ahout  3^  percent  of  their  "base  acreage,  compared  with  kl  percent  diverted  in 
1962  and  nearly  hO  percent  in  1961.    The  acreage  signed  for  diversion  per  farm 
this  year  averaged  about  20.5  acres  compared  with  2h.k  acres  in  1962. 

Payments  are  being  made  this  year  to  participating  farmers  for  acreage 
diversion,  and  also  as  a  part  of  the  price  siipport  in  the  form  of  grain  from 
Government  stocks  (payraent-in-kind) .    Total  payments  for  acreage  diversion  are 
much  smaller  this  year  than  last  as  a  result  of  smaller  payments  per  acre — 
especially  for  the  first  20  percent  diversion— as  well  as  the  smaller  acreage 
diverted.    V/hile  acreage  diversion  payments  will  not  be  completed  until  late 
this  year  or  early  in  196k,  the  total  amount  of  payments  is  estimated  at  about 
$1+70  million  or  much  less  than  the  ^3kh  million  in  I962.     In  addition  to  this, 
however,  farmers  will  receive  price  support  payments  totaling  around  $U00  mil- 
lion.    Under  the  I963  price  support  program,  farmers  earned  a  payment  of  18 
cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  1^4-  cents  per  bushel  for  barley  and  29  cents  per  cwt. 
for  grain  sorghums,  based  on  the  farmer' s  normal  production,  of  the  total 
acreage  planted  for  harvest.     In  I962,  the  entire  price  support  was  the  same  as 
the  loan  rates,  since  there  were  no  price  support  payments. 

More  Feed  Grain  Eligible  for 
Price  Support  than  in  I962 

Based  on  participation  in  the  I963  Feed  Grain  Program,  substantially 
larger  quantities  of  corn  and  sorghum  grain  will  be  eligible  for  price  support 
this  year  than  in  I962.     Farmers  will  have  more  feed  grain  eligible  because  of 
increased  acreage  on  the  farms  of  participating  growers  and  also  because  the 
entire  production  of  participants  is  eligible  for  price  support.     If  the  average 
yield  on  participating  farms  is  about  equal  to  the  national  average  of  65.9 
bushels  per  acre,  production  eligible  for  price  support  would  total  l,Qkk  mil- 
lion bushels  or  about  6OO  million  more  than  in  I962  (table  2^).    This  would  be 
h6  percent  of  the  I963  crop  compared  with  only  3^  percent  of  the  I962  crop. 

The  quantity  of  sorghum  grain  eligible  for  price  support  is  estimated 
at  350  million  bushels,  also  much  above  the  267  million  bushels  estimated  for 
1962.    The  grain  sorghum  acreage  on  the  farms  of  producers  participating  in  the 
program  totaled  6.9  million  acres  in  I962.    Participating  farmers,  it  is 
estimated,  will  harvest  about  8.5  million  acres  of  sorghum  grain  this  year.  If 
the  average  yield  on  participating  farms  equals  the  national  average  of  kl.O 
bushels  per  acre,  production  on  participating  farms  would  total  350  million 
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bushels.    This  would  be  about  two-thirds  of  total  U.  S,  production,  much  larger 
than  in  I962  when  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  crop  was  eligible  for  price 
support . 

Barley  producers  participating  in  the  program  this  year  will  harvest 
an  estimated  5-0  million  acres  which,  at  U.  S.  average  yields,  woiild  give  a 
production  on  these  farms  of  about  I68  million  bushels,  or  k2  percent  of  the 
total  U.  S.  production. 

Smaller  Total  Delivery  of  Feed  Grains 
to  CCC  from  I962  Crops 

The  total  quantity  of  I962  crop  feed  grains  placed  under  price  support 
was  a  little  less  than  from  the  I96I  crops  and  a  smaller  quantity  is  expected 
to  be  delivered  to  CCC  at  the  close  of  price  support  operations.    Deliveries  of 
oats,  barley,  and  sorghiom  grain  to  CCC  from  the  I962  crops  are  larger  than  a 
year  earlier,  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  com  that  will  be  delivered.    Farmers  placed  about  2h  million  tons 
of  1962  feed  grains  under  price  support,  about  1  million  tons  less  than  the 
record  quantity  placed  under  support  from  the  I96I  crops.    Based  on  price  support 
operations  through  September,  about  20  million  tons  of  this  quantity  is  expected 
to  be  delivered  to  CCC,  nearly  k  million  tons  less  than  the  record  delivery  from 
the  1961  crops.    This  includes  an  allowance  of  deliveries  from  the  reseal 
program  in  addition  to  grain  already  delivered  to  CCC. 

Farmers  placed  592  million  bushels  of  I962  corn  under  price  support 
compared  with  659  million  of  I96I  crop.    Based  on  present  indications,  about 
475  million  bushels  of  I962  com  is  expected  to  be  delivered  to  CCC,  about  80 
percent  of  that  placed  under  the  price  support  program  (table  27).    This  would 
be  substantially  less  than  from  the  I96I  crop,  when  farmers  delivered  to  CCC 
or  re sealed  about  6kO  million  bushels,  or  97  percent  of  the  corn  placed  under 
price  support. 

Sales  of  com  by  CCC  during  I962-63  total  about  727  million  bushels, 
substantially  larger  than  the  deliveries  of  corn  to  CCC  under  the  program. 
Stocks  of  com  owned  by  CCC  were  reduced  from  888  million  bushels  on  October  1, 
1962,  to  629  million  bushels  on  that  date  this  year.    Including  com  resealed 
on  farms  and  corn  still  in  the  process  of  being  delivered  to  CCC  it  is 
estimated  that  about  1,200  million  bushels  were  under  the  price  support  program 
on  October  1,  a  reduction  of  about  335  million  bushels  from  the  previous  year. 

While  farmers  will  deliA^er  less  I962  corn  to  CCC  than  from  the  I96I 
crop,  larger  qixantities  of  other  feed  grains  are  being  delivered  than  in 
1961-62.    Farmers  placed  219  million  bushels  of  I962  sorghum  grain  under  price 
support  and,  based  on  operations  through  September,  are  expected  to  deliver 
about  217  million  bushels  of  this  to  CCC.    This  would  be  23  million  more  than 
a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  total  delivery  since  1958.    While  the  quantities 
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Average 
price 
received 
by 

farmers  1/ 

Quantity  placed  under  price 

Under  loan 

National 

support 

Total 
deliveries 
to  CCC  2/ 

or  oimed 

Crop 
Year 

average 
price 
support 

Difference 

-          :    Purchase     :  m  x  -■ 
Loans                   .  Total 
:  agreements  : 

by  CCC  at 
close  of 
market- 
ing year 

1959 
i960 

1961  3/ 

1962  3/ 

1963  3/ 


1959 
i960 

1961  3/ 

1962  3/ 

1963  3/ 


1959 
i960 

1961  3/ 

1962  3/ 

1963  3/ 


1959 
i960 

1961  3/ 

1962  3/ 

1963  3/ 


Dol, 
per  c\Tt . 


.52 
.52 
.93 
.93 
,00 


Sorghum  grain 


Dol. 

per  CT^Tt. 

1.53 
1.49 
1.80 
1.82 


Dol. 
per  cvt. 

.01 
-.03 
-.13 
-.11 


Mil. 
bu. 

106 
195 
189 
213 


Mil. 
bu. 


Mil. 
bu. 

115 
203 
196 
219 


Mil. 
bu. 

96 
175 
19^+ 
217 


:  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:      per  bu. 

per  bu. 

per  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn 

:  1.12 

1.00 

-.12 

k8l 

1+8 

529 

Ji60 

1,675 

:  1.06 

.96 

-.10 

563 

75 

638 

kOo 

1,890 

:  1.20 

.97 

-.23 

582 

77 

659 

61(0 

1,535 

:  1.20 

1.0k 

-.16 

537 

55 

592 

^^75 

1,200 

:  1.25 

:  Oats 

:  .50 

.65 

.15 

8 

6/ 

8 

36 

:  .50 

.60 

.10 

19 

1 

20 

36 

:  .62 

.6k 

.02 

20 

1 

21 

28 

:  .62 

.62 

.00 

30 

2 

32 

15 

It-l 

.65 

:  Barley 

:  .77 

.86 

.09 

3^ 

7 

kl 

8 

10k 

:  .77 

.8i^ 

.07 

k3 

7 

50 

15 

89 

:  .93 

.98 

.05 

^3 

1 

kk 

13 

h5 

:  .93 

.93 

.00 

33 

7 

ko 

25 

60 

:  .96 

Mil. 
bu. 

563 

686 
6hh 
6to 


1/  Average  price  received  by  farmers  during  NoA'-ember-May  for  corn;  season  average  price  for  other  feed 
grains,  weighted  by  sales. 

2/  Partly  estimated,  includes  an  allov/ance  for  grain  under  loan  or  purchase  agreement  that  is  expected 
to  eventually  be  delivered  to  CCC  and  for  over-deliveries  as  determined  by  final  measurement  of  grain 
when  delivered  to  CCC. 

3/  Available  to  producers  participating  in  the  Feed  Grain  Program. 

t/  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Table  26. — Feed  grains  resealed  on  farms,  October  1,  I963 


Grain 

Resealed  or  extended  re seal  from  crop  of : 

1958  and 
1959 

i960 

1961 

1962 

Total 

Corn 
Oats 
Barley 

Sorghum  grain 

Mil.  bu.                Mil.  bu.                Mil.  bu.                Mil.  bu.                Mil.  bu. 

67.5                  118.3                 129.9                 56.k  372.1 
1/                    5-2                 16.2                    21. U 
1/                          .1                       3.3                   12.2  15.6 
6.6                     6.1                  12.6  25-3 

Ccmpiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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of  oats  and  barley  are  comparatively  small ^  the  estimated  15  million  "bushels  of 
oats  and  25  million  bushels  of  barley  to  be  delivered  from  the  I962  crops  are 
well  above  the  small  deliveries  of  the  preceding  year.     The  quantity  of  oats 
delivered^  however^  is  less  than  2  percent  of  1962  production  and  the  quantity 
of  barley  is  less  than  6  percent  of  that  crop.     On  the  other  hand^  about  ^3 
percent  of  the  I962  sorghum  grain  crop  and  about  13  percent  of  the  corn  crop 
will  be  delivered  to  CCC. 

Com  Price  Support  Activity  Expected 
to  Be  Down  in  I963-6I; 

The  total  quantity  of  19^3  corn  placed  under  price  support  and  delivered 
to  CCC  is  exjjected  to  be  substantially  smaller  than  from  the  2  preceding  crops. 
The  1963  loan  rate  for  corn  is  $1.07  per  bushel  or  13  cents  lower  than  in  I96I 
and  1962.    The  Feed  Grain  Program  this  year  also  has  been  changed  to  provide 
for  sales  of  CCC  corn  and  other  feed  grains  at  the  loan  rate  plus  carrying 
charges.     In  the  past  2  years,  sales  were  made  at  market  prices  which  were 
generally  well  below  the  loan  rate  of  $1.20  per  bushel. 

Because  of  these  2  changes,  the  quantity  of  corn  placed  under  price 
support  this  year  is  expected  to  be  substantially  smaller  than  the  659  million 
bushels  of  I961  com  or  the  592  million  bushels  of  I962  com.     Corn  prices 
probably  will  advance  in  1963-6^1  as  "free"  supplies  become  limited  and  corn  is 
sold  from  CCC  stocks.     Prices  received  by  farmers  probably  will  rise  somewhat 
above  the  loan  rate  of  $1.07  per  bushel    by  next  spring  and  summer. 

During  the  past  I5  years,  the  price  of  corn  during  Nov ember -May  compared 
with  the  loan  rate  has  been  rather  closely  related  to  the  quantity  of  corn 
placed  under  price  support.     In  only  2  of  these  ih  years  has  the  price  of  corn 
during  November-May  averaged  above  the  loan  rate.     In  1950,  prices  averaged 
8  cents  above  the  loan  level,  gmid  5^  million  bushels  were  placed  under  price 
support  (table  27).     In  1951^  corn  prices  averaged  9  percent  above  the  loan 
rate  and  only  26  million  bushels  of  corn  were  placed  under  price  support.  The 
quantity  placed  under  support  in  each  of  the  2  years  were  much  smaller  than  in 
any  of  the  other  13  years  when  the  quantities  ranged  from  259  million  to  659 
million  bushels.     The  price  of  corn  in  November-May  is  expected  to  average 
below  the  loan  rate  again  in  I963,  but  the  difference  will  be  substantially 
less  than  in  I96I-62  or  in  I962-63.     If  com  prices  rise  seasonally  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  as  is  expected,  the  rate  at  which  corn  is  placed  under  loan  will 
decline  during  the  loan  period  and  probably  will  total  substantially  below  the 
2  previous  years . 

The  quantity  of  corn  delivered  to  CCC  at  the  end  of  the  loan  period  or 
resealed  on  the  farm  has  been  determined  largely  by  the  level  of  corn  prices 
relative  to  support  prices  during  June-August.     This  is  the  period  when 
farmers  must  decide  whether  to  repay  their  loans,  reseal  their  corn  for 
another  year,  or  deliver  it  to  CCC.    When  the  price  of  corn  advanced  above  the 
support  level  during  this  period,  farmers  repaid  loans  on  most  of  the  corn 
under  price  support.    In  1950-51  and  1951-52  com  prices  rose  to  I6  cents 
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Table 

27.-  Corn:  Price 

support 

operations 

,  United  States, 

Prices 

:  : 

Prices 

follovTlng 

Quant 

ity 

■  National 

No vembe  r-May 

!  Quantity 

June- 

Aug'jst 

delivered 

to  LLL 

xesr 

•  average 

•Above  or 

:  placed  : 

•Above  or 

DGgilUl-Lllg 

price 

Average 

1  belov 

:  unde  r  : 

Average 

•  below 

Total  : 

Percent 

October 

■  support 

price 

•  support 

:  price  : 

price 

•  support 

^  : 

of 

1/ 

•  level 

: support  : 
•  • 

IJ 

:  level 

total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  Dol. 

Dol . 

Cents 

bu. 

Dol. 

Cents 

bu. 

Pet. 

T  n)iA 

•  l.kk 

1.20 

-  ,2h 

551 

1.21 

-  -2^ 

497 

90 

1.40 

1.18 

-  .22 

30  ( 

1.41 

.01 

r\r\ 

90 

23 

1950 

1.47 

1.55 

.08 

1.63 

.16 

1 

2 

1951 

1.57 

1.66 

.09 

26 

1.73 

.16 

1 

4 

1952 

1.60 

1.47 

-  .13 

kll 

1.47 

-  .13 

375 

90 

1953 

:  1.60 

l.i^2 

-  .18 

kll 

1.51 

-  .09 

422 

90 

195^ 

1.62 

1.38 

-  .2hr 

259 

1.37 

-  .25 

251 

97 

1955 

:  1.58 

1.21 

-  .37 

421 

1.43 

-  .15 

409 

97 

1956 

To  coinpliers  3,/ 
NoncoEipliers  5./ 

Total 
1957 

2o  compliers  3./ 
Noncompliers  5/ 

Total 
1958 

To  compliers  3/ 
Nonconipliers  5./ 
Total 

1959  6/ 

1960  6/ 

1961  7/ 

1962  7/  


1.50 
1.25 

1.21 
1.21 

-  .29 

-  .04 

377 
100 

1.23 
1.23 

-  .27 

-  .02 

4/400 
77 

100 

77 

i+77 

477 

1.40 
1.10 

1.02 
1.02 

-  .38 

^  .08 

229 
140 

1.18 
1.18 

-  .22 
.08 

223 

45 

97 
32 

369 

268 

73 

1.36 
1.06 

1.05 
1.05 

-  .31 

-  .01 

228 
153 

1.14 
1.14 

-  .22 
.08 

4/222 
32 

97 
21 

3B1 

254 

67 

1.12 
1.06 
1.20 
1.20 

1.00 
.96 
.97 

l.o4 

-  .12 

-  .10 

-  .23 

-  .16 

529 
638 

659 
592 

1.08 
1.04 

1.03 
1.18 

-  .04 

-  .02 

-  .17 

-  .02 

480 
640 
475 

87 
75 
97 
80 

1/  Average  price  received  by  farmers. 

2/  Partly  estimated  for  the  years  I958-62.     Includes  an  allowance  for  grain  under 
the  reseal  program  that  is  expected  to  eventually  be  delivered  to  CCC  and  over  deliv- 
eries as  d3termined  by  final  measurement  of  grain  when  delivered  to  CCC.    The  break- 
down! of  deliveries  between  compliers  and  noncompliers  also  is  partly  estimated  since 
data  are  not  available  on  breakdown  of  the  reseal  corn  between  these  two  categories. 

3/  Support  prices  and  operations  for  farmers  complying  with  their  acreage  allotments, 
Includes  corn  going  under  price  support  in  noncommercial  area. 

4/  Deliveries  to  CCC  measured  out  above  quantities  placed  under  price  support  due 
to  over  deliveries. 

5/  Support  prices  and  operations  for  noncomplying  farmers  in  the  commercial  area. 
2/  Price  support  available  to  all  producers. 

7/  Price  support  available  to  producers  participating  in  the  Feed  Grain  Program. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the.  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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above  the  support  level  and  farmers  repaid  their  loans  on  practically  all  the 
com  placed  under  price  support.    In  9  of  the  15  years,  prices  averaged  9  cents 
or  more  below  the  support  in  those  3  months  (considering  only  support  rates  to 
the  complying  farmers  in  the  years  1956-5ti)«    In  those  9  years,  farmers  (comply- 
ing farmers  in  1956-58)  delivered  90  percent  or  more  of  the  com  they  had  placed 
under  price  support  to  CCC.    Com  prices  averaged  2  to  4  cents  below  the  support 
in  June-August  of  the  1959-60,  I96O-6I  and  I962-63  marketing  years  and  farmers 
delivered  from  75  to  87  percent  of  the  corn  placed  under  price  support.  This 
includes  an  allowance  for  deliveries  from  corn  still  under  the  reseal  program. 
In  19^9-50,  when  the  price  in  June-August  averaged  1  cent  over  the  support  rate, 
farmers  delivered  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  corn  placed  under  price  support. 
In  1957-58  and  1958- 59^  corn  prices  rose  about  8  cents  above  the  support  rate 
to  none omp lying  farmers  in  the  following  summer  and  most  of  the  com  placed 
under  price  support  by  noncompliers  was  redeemed. 

Based  on  these  relationships,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com  as  indicated 
above  would  result  in  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  quantity  delivered  to  CCC  or 
resealed  next  spring  and  summer.    Should  the  price  of  corn  rise  to  the  levels 
reached  in  the  summer  of  1963^  prices  would  be  9  to  12  cents  above  the  loan 
level  and  farmers  would  probably  redeem  a  large  share  of  the  com  placed  under 
price  support.    During  these  15  years,  farmers  usually  redeemed  over  80  percent 
of  the  corn  placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement  when  the  price  of  corn 
rose  by  more  than  8  cents  over  the  loan  rate. 

These  relationships  would  indicate  that  the  change  from  a  few  cents  under 
the  support  to  a  few  cents  over  can  make  the  difference  between  heavy  deliveries 
or  large  repayment  of  loans.    Price  variations  within  the  Com  Belt  will  resiilt 
in  deliveries  in  some  areas  though  the  national  average  price  is  above  the 
support  level.    Some  f aimers,  with  sealed  corn  on  hand,  will  repay  their  loans 
and  use  this  com  for  feeding  to  save  hauling  costs — even  though  the  local  market 
price  is  somewhat  below  the  support.    For  most  farmers,  however,  the  local  market 
price  compared  with  the  support  rate  will  determine  whether  they  will  repay 
their  loan  or  deliver  corn  under  price  support  to  CCC. 

Price  Support  Operations 
through  September 

Through  September,  farmers  have  placed  larger  quantities  of  barley  and 
oats  under  price  support  this  year  than  in  I962,  but  much  less  sorghum  grain. 
Farmers  placed  13  million  bushels  of  sorghum  grains  under  price  support  through 
September  this  year,  much  less  than  the  20  million  bushels  for  the  same  period 
in  1962.    The  8.9  million  bushels  of  barley  placed  under  price  support,  however, 
was  3.6  more  than  a  year  earlier.    The  10.8  million  bushels  of  oats  placed  under 
loan  through  September,  was  about  5  million  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Farmers 
have  through  January  31^  1964,  to  place  these  3  grains  under  price  support. 

CCC  Sales  of  Feed  Grains  in  I962-63 
Below  19^-62  Record 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  of  the  k  feed  grains  during  the 
19b2-63  October-September  feeding  year  totaled  27.7  million  tons,  down  nearly 
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Table  28.-  Feed  grains:     Ccmmodlty  Credit  Corporation  sales  for  domestic  use  and 

export,  by  quarters,  1959-62  l/ 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
October 

October-December 

Jan\iary-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-September 

Domestic" 

Export 

Domestic" 

Export 

Domestic*  Export 

Domestic* 

Export 

Domestic* 

Export 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Com 

1959 
i960 
1961 

1962  2/ 

22,212 
2Q,3hk 
135,981 
113,1'+^ 

8,3^*6 
3,686 
18,028 
21,583 

15,881 
29,270 
420,320 
285,012 

10,787 
15,933 
17,Olf5 
lQ,kk9 

55,269 
138,138 
285,704 
232,530 

8,938 
40,424 
54,179 
28,975 

17,370 
37,387 
31,324 
21,000 

6,615 
17,447 
12,449 

5.900 

110,732 

223,139 

873,329 
651,686 

34,686 
77,490 
101,701 
74,907 

Oats 

1959 
i960 
1961 
1962  2/ 

13,222 
l,Okk 

799 
856 

79 
79 
0 
736 

6,793 
383 

i,m 

359 

1,199 
183 
0 

0 

1,550 

^,353 

865 

87 
315 
0 
890 

3,072 

644 

1,919 

230 

3 
0 

432 

0 

28,570 
3,621 

8,255 
2,310 

1,368 
577 

432 
1,626 

Barley 

1959 
i960 
X90X 

1962  2/ 

li^,358 
2,116 
6,051 
379 

5,562 
8,h20 
2,781 
5,121 

1,782 
73^^ 

8,063 
199 

3,219 

5,120 

1,723 

35 

951 
1,780 

12,063 
1,021 

7,662 
9,274 
3,409 
580 

2,195 
1,9^ 
1,222 
850 

5,293 
4,097 

2,493 
4,500 

19,286 
6,578 

27,399 
2,449 

21,736 
26,911 

io,ko6 
10,236 

Sorghum  grain 

1959 
i960 
1961 

1962  2/ 

2,090 
3,132 
57,802 
6l,9i+7 

7,620 
1,1*66 
6,036 
6,361^ 

881 

3,536 

ii-3,835 
61*,210 

1,584 
3,863 
10,996 
2,977 

2,372 
9,060 
48,023 
55,272 

2,807 
10,474 
15,425 
29,528 

3,598 
21,051 
36,667 
13,200 

6,062 
2,180 
17,400 

8,941 
36,779 
186,327 
194,629 

17,452 
21,885 
34,637 
56 . 269 

1/  Domestic  sales  include  fire,  theft  and  spoilage,  in  addition  to  domestic  sales  and  donations. 
Export  sales  include  international  barter,  P.L.  h30  program,  donations,  ICA  transfers,  as  well  as 
cash  sales  and  sales  tmder  the  payment -in-kind  program.     2/  July-September  and  annual  total 
partly  estimated. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Table  29.-  Oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grain  placed  under  price  support. 
United  States,  through  September  30,  1962  and  I963 


1962 

1963 

Grain 

Loan 

[    Purchase  [ 
[    agreement  \ 

Total 

:  Loan 

Purchase  ] 
\     agreement  | 

Total 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Oats 
Barley 

Sorgh^Jm  grain 

5,834 

5,279 
20,121 

28 
35 
3 

5,862 

5,31^^ 
20,124 

10,757 
8,775 
12,342 

93 
98 
0 

10,850 

8,873 
12,342 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultviral  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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T  million  from  the  record  sales  in  I96I-62,  but  larger  than  in  any  year  prior 
to  1961.    Sales  made  at  market  prices  for  domestic  use  against  certificates 
issued  to  farmers  under  the  I962  Feed  Grain  Program  totaled  I8.6  million  tons. 
This  was  about  3«T  million  tons  less  than  were  sold  against  certificates  under 
the  1961  program.    Other  CCC  sales  for  domestic  use  totaled  a  little  over  5 
million  tons,  about  3  million  less  than  in  I96I-62.     Sales  for  export  totaled 
nearly  h.O  million  tons,  or  about  the  same  as  export  sales  in  I96I-62. 

Corn  sales  by  CCC  during  the  I962-63  October-September  marketing  year 
totaled  about  727  million  bushels,  down  2^8  million  from  a  year  earlier  (table  28) . 
Sales  for  domestic  use  totaled  652  million  bushels  of  which  k98  million  were 
made  against  certificates  of  the  I962  program  and  15^  million  were  sold  under 
other  programs,  including  out-of -condition  corn.    Like  in  I96I-62,  sales  of 
corn  against  the  certificate  pool  were  sharply  reduced  after  the  middle  of  May. 
Subsequent  sales  through  September  were  quite  small.    Corn  sold  for  export 
amoiHited  to  75  million  bushels,  down  about  27  million  from  I96I-62.    Most  of 
the  corn  sold  for  export  was  shipped  under  Public  Law  U80. 

Sorghum  grain  sales  for  both  domestic  use  and  export  during  October- 
September,  totaled  about  25O  million  bushels,  or  about  30  million  more  than 
was  sold  by  CCC  in  I96I-62.     Sales  for  domestic  use  were  195  million  bushels, 
9  million  above  the  I96I-62  sales .    A  total  of  172  million,  bushels  were  sold 
against  the  certificate  pool  of  the  I962  program,  compared  with  I83  million 
the  year  before.    The  56  million  bushels  sold  for  export  was  about  21  million 
more  than  CCC  sales  for  export  during  I96I-62.    Most  sorghiam  grain  exports 
continued  to  move  under  the  Public  Law  kQo  Program.    Barley  sales  during 
October-September  I962-63  were  13  million  bushels,  down  sharply  from  the  38 
million  sold  in  I96I-62.    Most  CCC  sales  went  for  export.    Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sales  of  oats,  totaled  only  k  million  bushels,  compared  with  8.7 
million  sold  in  the  I96I-62  feeding  year. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  PROSPECTS  AND  FEED  SUPPLIES  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Exports  of  Feed  Grains  Expected 
to  Continue  Heavy  in  1963-6^" 

Exports  of  feed  grains  from  the  United  States  are  expected  to  continue 
heavy  in  1963-6^,  probably  totaling  close  to  the  high  level  of  the  2  preceding 
years.    The  record  European  barley  crop  and  the  lower  quality  of  this  year's 
wheat  crop  will  provide  larger  feed  supplies  for  Western  European  countries. 
This  will  tend  to  reduce  the  demand  in  these  countries  for  imported  feed  grains. 
The  combined  barley  and  oat  crops  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  about  ^3-3 
million  tons,  1.7  million  more  than  in  I962  and  much  above  average.  Production 
in  Eastern  Europe  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  I962.     The  heavy  wheat 
exports  in  prospect  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  also  will  limit  transportation 
and  shipping  facilities  available  for  moving  feed  grains.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  general  grain  shortage  in  several  European  coiintries,  especially  the  Soviet 
Bloc,  may  stimulate  additional  feed  grain  exports  to  those  countries  later  in 
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1963-6^  to  supplement  domestic  supplies.    Feed  grain  exports  from  Canada  and 
Argentina  are  expected  to  be  small  this  fall  and  winter,  and  the  United  States 
will  be  the  primary  source  of  feed  grains  for-  most  deficit  countries. 

Based  on  current  prospects,  feed  grain  exports  in  1963-6^  are  expected 
to  continue  at  a  high  level  for  the  third  year.    In  I96I-62,  exports  set 
a  record  high  of  17.3  million  tons;  and  in  I962-63,  exports  totaled  I6.5  mil- 
lion tons.    In  1963-6^,  they  are  expected  to  total  a  little  under  I6  million 
tons. 

U.  S.  corn  exports  declined  in  I962-63  to  ^l-06  million  bushels  from  the 
record  of  ^35  million  bushels  for  the  previous  year.    Exports  in  1963-6^1  are 
expected  to  total  around  ^00  million  bushels  again  and  may  exceed  this  level 
if  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries  enter  the  market  for  any  substantial  amount  of 
U.S.  feed  grains.    Sorghum  grain  exports  are    expected  to  decline  some  from 
the  record  112  million  bushels  exported  in  I962-63,  but  they  probably  will 
again  total  100  million  bushels  or  above.    Barley  and  oat  exports  are  expected 
to  decline  in  1963-6^+,  principally  because  of  the  larger  barley  crops  in 
Western  Europe.    l-Jhile  Canada  has  much  larger  supplies  of  these  grains  this 
year  than  last,  exports  from  Canada  are  expected  to  be  small  in  view  of  the 
heavy  wheat  exports  from  that  country.    Total  U.S.  exports  of  barley  may  be 
around  10  million  bushels  less  than  in  I962-63.    Oat  exports  are  expected  to 
drop  to  less  than  one-half  the  25  million  bushels  exported  last  year. 

Canadian  Oat  and  Barley  Supplies 
Higher  ThanTn  1961-62 

Vieather  conditions  were  generally  very  favorable  for  Canadian  feed 
grain  crops  this  year  and  near  record  yields  were  reported  for  oats  and  barley. 
Based  on  September  indications,  oats  harvested  for  grain  will  yield  ^7.2  bush- 
els per  acre,  slightly  below  the  record  yield  of  ^4-7.^  in  19^2-^3.    The  acreage 
for  harvest  was  down  about  1.1  million  from  I962-63,  and  the  I963  crop  was 
placed  at  ^8  million  bushels.    This  would  be  ^6  million  below  the  output  a 
year  earlier,  but  110  million  above  the  1957-61  average  (table  31).    August  1 
stocks  totaled  I5I  million  bushels,  almost  double  August  1,  I962  stocks  and 
were  about  8  million  more  than  the  5-year  average.    The  total  oat  supply  of 
599  million  bushels  exceeds  the  I962-63  supply  by  26  million  bushels  and  the 
5-year  average  by  II8  million.    The  I962-63  domestic  disappearance  of  ^00  mil- 
lion bushels  was  the  highest  since  1951-52,  and  12  percent  above  the  1957-61 
average.    During  I962-63,  Canada  exported  21  million  bushels  of  oats,  compared 
t-d-th  only  3  million  in  I96I-62  and  the  average  of  9  million. 

After  relatively  low  supplies  in  I96I-62  and  I962-63,  the  Canadian 
barley  supply  for  1963-64-  was  estimated  in  September  at  306  million  bushels. 
This  was  82  million  bushels  more  than  I962-63,  but  I6  million  below  the  1957-61 
average.    Acreage  harvested,  though  declining  in  recent  years,  increased  to  6.2 
million  acres  in  I963,  nearly  a  million  more  than  in  I962,  but  was  still  1.6 
million  below  the  1957-61  average  of  7.8  million.    This  acreage  increase, 
combined  with  a  near  record  yield,  resulted  in  a  I963  barley  output  of  2l6  mil- 
lion bushels,  50  million  more  than  in  I962  and  21  million  above  the  recent 
5-year  average. 
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Table  3I . --Canadian  oats  and  barley:    Supply  and  disappearance,  August -December 

average  1957-61,  annual  I957-63 


Marketing 

Acreage 

Supply 

Disappearance 

year 

beginning 
August 

harvested 
for 
grain 

Yield 

August  1 
stocks 
1/ 

Production  ' 

Total 

Domestic  \ 

Export  ■ 

Total 

1,000 
acres 

Bu.  per 

acre 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

f-Iil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Ml. 
bu. 

Oats 

Average 
1957-61 

9,063 

37.2 

143 

338 

481 

356 

9 

365 

1957.58 

1958-  59 

1959-  60 

1960-  61 

1961-  62 

1962-  63  3/ 

1963-  64  5/ 

8,829 
9,234 
9,089 
9,620 
8,543 
10,591 
9,488 

35.9 
37.4 

37.9 
41.4 
33.2 
46.6 
47.2 

211 
157 
130 
101 
115 
79 
151 

317 

344 
398 
284 
494 
448 

528 
503 
474 
499 
2/405 
573 
599 

345 
365 
367 
381 
322 
400 

26 
8 
6 
3 
k 

22 

371 
373 
373 
384 
326 
422 

Barley 

Average 
1957-61 

7,792 

25.0 

126 

196 

322 

152 

61 

213 

1957-  58 

1958-  59 

1959-  60 

1960-  61 

1961-  62 

1962-  63  3/ 

1963-  64  V 

9,4o4 
9,286 
7,886 
6,857 
5,529 
5,287 
6,160 

23.0 
25.6 

27.3 
28.2 
20.4 
31.4 
35.0 

143 
118 
131 
128 
112 
58 
90 

216 
238 
216 
194 
113 
166 
216 

359 
356 
347 
322 
225 
224 
306 

161 
155 
155 
163 
124 
119 

80 
70 
64 
47 
43 
15 

241 
225 
219 
210 
167 
134 

1/  Data  revised  on  the  basis  of  intercensal  revisions.    2/  Includes  imports  which  are  normally  quite 
small.    In  I96I-62  5.5  million  bushels  vere  imported.     3/  Preliminary.     4/  Based  on  September  indications. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  -  Canada. 


Table  32. --Argentine  com:    Production,  supplies  and  disappearance, 
average  I957-61,  annual  1957-63 


Marketing 

year 
beginning 

April 


Harvested 
acreage 


Yield 


Supply 


Production 


Carryover 
April  1  1/ 


Total 


April-March  disappearance 


Domestic 


Exports 


Total 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Ml. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Average 

1957-61 

6.1 

29.7 

181 

17 

198 

108 

74 

182 

1957 

4.8 

22.1 

106 

14 

120 

74 

31 

105 

1958 

6.4 

34.4 

220 

15 

235 

129 

81 

210 

1959 

6.5 

33.1 

215 

25 

240 

113 

107 

220 

i960 

6,0 

29.2 

175 

20 

195 

106 

79 

185 

1961 

6.8 

29.5 

190 

10 

200 

120 

70 

190 

1962  2/ 

6.8 

30.9 

210 

10 

220 

105 

110 

215 

1963  2/ 

3/ 

3/ 

180 

5 

185 

1/  Unofficial  estimates. 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Data  not  yet  available. 


Foreign  Agricultiiral  Service,  USDA. 
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Canadian  exports  of  barley  have  consistently  declined  since  1957-58,  totaling 
only  15  million  bushels  in  I962-63.    Domestic  utilization  along  with  exports 
has  trended  generally  downward  in  recent  years.    Canadian  utilization  in 
1962-63,  was  5  percent  less  than  in  I96I-62,  and  was  dovm  about  22  percent  from 
the  5-year  average. 

Argentine  Corn  Supply 
Down  16  Percent 

The  1963-6^1-  Argentine  corn  supply  is  estimated  at  about  l85  million 
bushels,  16  percent  belov;  a  year  earlier  (table  32).    The  I963  corn  crop, 
currently  estimated  at  I80  million  bushels,  is  30  million  less  than  I962.  The 
April  1  carryover,  placed  at  5  million  bushels,  was  down  5  million  from  April 
of  1962.    During  I962-63,  Argentine  corn  exports  reached  a  postwar  high  of  110 
million  bushels,  exceeding  the  previous  high  of  107  million  in  1959-60.  Domes- 
tic utilization,  which  in  recent  years  has  accounted  for  over  half  of  the  total 
disappearance,  declined  to  105  million  bushels  in    I962-63,  15  million  less 
than  a  year  earlier.    Exports  in  I963-64  probably  wil].  be  somewhat  below  the 
110  million  exported  in  I962-63.    From  April  through  August,  52  million  bushels 
were  exported,  13  million  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  I962.    Exports  of 
corn  from  Argentina  this  fall  and  winter  are  expected  to  continue  lower  than 
in  that  period  of  I962-63. 

United  States  Continues  to  Hold  Strong  Position 
in  VJorld  Exports  of  Feed  Grains 

Although  world  exports  of  feed  grains  dropped  off  about  8  percent  in  the 
fiscal  year  I962-63,  U.S.  feed  grain  exports  rose  about  5  percent  over  I961-62 
(table  3^).    During  I962-63,  U.S.  exports  accounted  for  5^  percent  of  the  total 
world  exports,  compared  with  Jf8  percent  in  I96I-62  and  35  percent  for  the  1952- 
56  average.    With  exception  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  ex- 
ports in  1962-63  by  other  countries  considered  to  be  major  feed  grain  exporters, 
were  dovm  materially  from  I96I-62.    Republic  of  South  Africa's  exports  have  in- 
creased sharply  in  recent  years,  totaling  2.6  million  tons  in  I962-63,  o.t'  0,6 
million  above  a  year  earlier  and  nearly  2  million  more  than  the  5-year  average. 
Canadian  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  have  trended  downward  in  recent  years, 
totaling  about  76o,COO  tons  during  I962-63,  about  37  percent  below  I96I-62  and 
down  2.2  million  tons  from  the  1952-56  average. 

United  States  Exports  to 
Common  Market  Countries  Up 
Id  I^ercent  in  2962-63 

U.  S.  feed  grain  exports  to  the  Common  Market  countries  increased  18 
percent  from  a  year  earlier  in  I96I-62.    In  the  fiscal  year  I962-63,  Common 
Market  countries  imported  6.3  million  tons  of  feed  grains  from  the  U.S.  for 
consumption  vxithin  these  countries.    This  was  about  1  million  tons  more  than 
the  year  before  and  also  accounted  for  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  feed  grains  exported  from  the  United  States  in  I962-63  (table  33).  U.S. 
exports  to  EEC  countries  in  I962-63  were  fairly  well  distributed  through  the 
year  vdth  a  little  over  half  of  the  exports  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Table  33.-  Feed  grains:    imports  by  COTunon  llarket  Countries  from  United  States, 

July-J\me,  I96O-62  l/ 


Item 

Unit 

V/est  ; 
Germany  \ 

Prance 

:  Italy 

\  Belgium-  [ 
1 Luxembourg [ 

Nether- 
lands 

:  Total 

1960-61 
Com 
Oats 
Barley 

Sorghum  grain 

1,000  bu. 

II 

19,697 
7,661 

12,391 
1,675 

6,067 
1 

IsO 

3,976 
2,1+30 

9,855 
1,361 
2,731 

— ^^HtI— 

37,^30 
Ik, 762 
8,929 
2k  M3 

77,025 
23,78t4 
26,1^52 
k2 , kl3 

lo^al 

X^Olxj  s.  t-ons 

IjUXc 

'  ■   T  vT  

—  — — 

170 

015 

2,183 

k,360 

1961-62 

Corn 
Oats 
Barley 

Sorghum  grain 

1^000  "bu. 

M 
II 

28,632 

i^,l88 
26,221 

3,0'-': 

9,035 
2,882 

1,030 

16,156 
l,ij-21 

10,755 
506 
2,552 
lo .  '+0^ 

k5,kl6 
2,223 
6,989 

20,505 

109, osk 
6,917 
k),065 
'+2,981 

Total 

1,000  s.  tons 

1,503 

351 

 ■ " 

M-OO 

OOiD 

2,0^9 

5»355 

1962-63  2/ 
Com 
Oats 
Barley 

Sorghum  grain 

1,000  bu. 

25,592 
8,175 

17,171 
7,178 

7,102 
1,813 
1,652 
35U 

29,835 

1,010 

9,999 
19 

15,368 
1,821 
1,931 

16,573 

5^,50^1 
8,212 

8,066 

2U,090 

132,')01 

21,031 
38,819 

k8,2lk 

Total 

1,000  s.  tons 

Ij  4oO 

277 

1,092 

970 

2,520 

6,325 

1962-63  2/ 

By  quarters: 
July-September 
October-December 
January-I  krch 
April -June 

1,000  s.  tons 

I? 

kJ3 
3k3 
36h 
278 

111^ 
56 
57 

50 

126 
197 
371 

398 

26k 
266 
2i^8 
192 

669 

h68 
830 
 559 

1,61*6 
1,332 
1,870 
l,i+77 

Total 

1,000  s.  tons 

l,if60 

277 

1,092 

970 

2,526 

6,325 

1/  Imports  for  consumption  vithin  the  country.    2/  Preliminai'yr 


Grain  and  Feed  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table   3^.-  World  feed  grain  e:rports,  by  major  sources,  July-June, 
average  1952-56  and  annual  1957-62 


Co^ontry 

Average  | 

1952-56  : 

1957-58  : 

1958-59  '•■ 

1959-60  : 

1960-61  : 

1961-62  : 

1962-63 
1,/ 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

1,000 
short 
tons 

United  States 
Canada 
Argentina 
Australia 
Republic  of  South 

Africa 
France 
U.S.S.R. 
Other  Countries 

5,876 
2,91+2 
2,081+ 
775 

588 
1+09 
1+68 
3,588 

9,^^35 
2,375 
2,517 
3hh 

l,k23 
76k 
535 

1+,219 

12,090 

2,309 
3,029 

1,19'J- 

1,096 
139 
829 

3,826 

12,81+3 
1,705 
^,357 
970 

79^ 
652 
285 
l+,689 

12,725 
1,115 
2,721+ 
1,292 

1,111 

2,0li6 

1,329 
3,310 

15,252 
1,208 
3,873 
1,291 

1,902 
2,360 
1,802 

5M3 

16,981+ 
758 
3,593 
770 

2,553 
1,379 

836 
^^,^53 

Total  :  for Id 

16,730 

21,812 

2i+,512 

26,297 

25,552 

3*^,131 

31,326 

1/  Preliminai-y. 


Grain  and  Feed  Division,  Foreign  /igricviltural  Ser^'ice. 
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I'a'ble  35  .-  Fesd  grains:    Total  exports  and  exports  under  Goverarient  Programs, 
United  States,  July-Jime  IQol-oS  and  1962-63 


Com 

Oats 

Barley 

Sorghum  grain 

Total  feed 
grains 

Program 

1961-  :  1962- 
62      :  63 

1961-  : 

62  : 

1962- 

63 

1961-  :  1962- 
62      :  63 

1961-  :  1962- 
62      :  63 

1961-  :  1962- 

62      :  63 

Public  Lav?  h80 
Title  I  1/ 
Title  II  2/ 
Title  III 

Foreign  dona- 
tions 
Barter 
Title  IV  3/ 
Total 
Public  Law  665, 
Sec.  U02  and 

A.i.D.  y 

Other  exports  5/ 
Total  6/ 

Deliveries  from 
CCC  stocks  under 
the  payment -in- 
IdLnd  program  7/ 


1,000 
bu. 

27,537 
13,310 


13,226 
2^3,185 


1,000 
bu. 

2i|-,083 
If,  788 


llj-,6lf8 
13,692 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000  1,000 

bu.  bu. 

  13,107 

  3,523 


1,000  1,000 

bu.  bu. 

9,053  ^+,062 

459  1,791 


1,000 
bu. 

2,963 
909 


1,000  1,000 
short  short 
tons  tons 


97,258  57,211 


3,5^  596  18,620  12,Ghh 
20,178     10,108   2k,kJ3  16,516 


1,061+         508        557         —  1,299   

311,922  358,17'J-  20,518  24,515  62,932  57,392  61,325  102,299 
lj-10,2iflf   li-15,893   21,075     2'4-,515   8h,^9     67,500   85,798  118,815 


1,199 
507 


370 
1,816 

3,892 
70 


975 
171 


hio 
752 

2,308 
Ih 


12,290  lk,662 
16,252  16,98!+ 


30,228  25,2ij-7 


1.T77     5,931      5,353   17,^9     1^,592      1,^+76  1,272 


1/  Sales  for  foreign  currency. 

2/  I^Eimlne  and  other  emergency  relief. 

3/  Long-term  supply  and  dollar  credit  sales. 

^  IftitTial  Secxirity  programs:    Sales  for  foreign  currency  and  economic  aid. 

^  Grain  exported  from  commercial  channels  under  the  payment-in-kind  program  and  unassisted  commercial 
sales  for  export,  as  well  as  relatively  small  quantities  exported  under  other  types  of  Government  pro- 
grams. 

6/  Total  exports  including  grain  equivalent  of  products. 

7/  Total  deliveries  from  CCC  stocks  to  exporters  for  exports  under  the  payment-in-kind  program,  includ- 
ing payments  for  exports  under  P.  L.  i+80. 


Grain  and  Feed  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  36  .-  Feed  grain  exports  under  the  payment-in-kind  program  and  average  payments, 

years  beginning  July,  1959-62 


1959-60 

:  1960-61 

;  1961-62 

:  1962-63 

Grain 

Quantity 
exported 

Average 
payment 

:  Quantity 
:  exported 

:  Average 
:  payment 

:  Quantity 
:  exported 

Average 
payment 

:  Quantity 
:  exported 

Average 
payment 

1,000 
bu. 

Cents 
per  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Cents 
per  bu. 

1,000 
Tou. 

Cents 
per  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Cents 
per  bu. 

Com 
Oats 
Barley 
Sorghum 
grain 

168,725 
32,375 
76,968 

83,656 

5.3 
7.1 
6.9 

5.0 

128,573 
10,550 
2^7,993 

68,965 

6.k 
18.4 
15.6 

5.5 

14,527 
1,802 
28,989 

55,766 

7.3 
13.4 
16.3 

4.7 

3,339 

1-9 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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The  Netherlands,  the  largest  buyer  of  U.  S.  feed  grains  in  recent 
years,  imported  2.5  million  tons  in  I962-63,  about  0.5  million  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.    U.  S.  exports  to  Italy  have  increased  sharply  since  I959-60 
to  over  1  million  tons  in  I962-63,  more  than  doubling  those  of  I96I-62. 

EEC  countries  imported  132  million  bushels  of  U.  S.  com  in  I962-63, 
about  22  million  more  than  in  I96I-62.    Exports  of  corn  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1962-63,  totaled  5^«5  million  bushels,  one-fifth  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Corn  exports  to  Italy  and  Belgixim -Luxembourg  were  up  substantially  in  1962-63, 
while  exports  to  France  and  West  Geimany  were  lower. 

U.  S.  exports  of  oats  totaled  21  million  bushels  in  I962-63,  more  than 
three  times  the  quantity  shipped  in  I96I-62.    Sorghum  grain  to  the  Common 
Iferket  also  was  higher  by  12  percent,  while  barley  exports  were  slightly  lower. 
Barley  exports  increased  considerably  to  Italy,  but  decreased  almost  as  much 
to  West  Germany. 

Most  Feed  Grains  Exports 

Continue  Without  Government  Assistance 

Most  of  the  U.  S.  feed  grains  exported  in  I962-63  continued  to  be 
shipped  without  Government  aid.    In  the  fiscal  year  I962-63,  over  1^  million 
tons  or  about  85  percent  of  the  total  feed  grains  exported  were  shipped  \7ith0ut 
assistance  from  Public  Law  ^80  or  Payment -In -Kind  programs.    Shipments  under 
P.L.  480  dropped  off  rather  sharply,  totaling  2.3  million  tons  in  1962-63 
compared  with  3*9  million  a  year  earlier  (table  35) •    On  the  other  hand,  exports 
through  commercial  channels  without  Government  assistance  in  I962-63  were 
around  3  million  tons  higher.    About  k2  percent  of  feed  grains  shipped  under 
P.L.  ^80  were  sold  for  foreign  currency  (Title  l),  and  I8  percent  for  foreign 
donations  (Title  III),  while  other  progi^ms,  including  barter,  accounted  for 
the  balance.     Since  1959-60,  no  oats  have  been  exported  under  this  program. 

Exports  of  feed  grains  from  Government  stocks  under  the  Payment-In-K5.nd 
program  totaled  about  I.3  million  tons.    Practically  all  of  this  \7a.s  in 
payment  for  exports  of  rice.    There  were  no  exports  of  corn,  oats,  or  barley 
under  this  program  in  I962-63,  and  only  about  3  million  bushels  of  sorghum 
grain. 

PEED  GRAIN  PROJECTIONS  TO  I967-68,  UNDER  THE 
CURRENT  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

Projections  of  the  feed  situation  to  I967,  summarized  here,  are  a  part 
of  a  more  comprehensive  appraisal  of  prospective  changes  in  agriciilture  pro- 
duction, utilization,  and  prices  over  the  next  5  years.    The  projections  for 
feed  grains  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  current  Government  Programs 
for  agriculture  will  continue  in  operation  through  I967-68.    The  feed  grain 
program  would  carry  the  basic  provisions  of  the  I963  and  196k-  programs.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grain  Program  for  196^,  the  price  support  level  for 
com  will  be  $1.25  per  bushel,  with  the  loan  rate,  $1.10  per  bushel;  and  the 
payment -in -kind,  $0.15  per  bushel.     Comparable  price  support  levels  will  be 
available  for  other  feed  grains  as  sho-vm  in  table  23.    These  price  support 
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levels  and  acreage  diversion  payments,  similar  to  those  for  the  I963  and  196^4- 
programs,  are  projected  to  1967- 

In  the  past  5  years,  domestic  consumption  of  feed  grains  has  "been  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  ahout  3  million  tons  a  year.    This  has  resulted  largely 
from  increasing  population  and  the  accompanying  increase  in  domestic  consump- 
tion of  livestock  products,  which  is  expected  to  continue. 

Some  specific  assumptions  underlying  the  projections  follow: 

(1)  Prices  will  average  close  to  the  loan  rates. 

(2)  Foreign  demand  for  U.  S.  feed  grains  will  continue  to 
expand  and  exports  in  1967-68  will  increase  to  around 
20  million  tons. 

(3)  Yields  will  continue  their  upward  trend,  but  the  in- 
crease over  the  next  5  years  is  assumed  to  he  at  a 
little  lower  rate  than  during  the  past  5  years. 
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(k)    Acreage  of  feed  grains  vill  be  largely  determined  "by  the 
Feed  Grain  Program  and  would  be  regulated  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  tonnage  of  feed  grains  needed  to  meet  domestic 
and  export  requirements  and  attain  the  desired  level  of 
carryover  stocks. 

(5)    Carryover  stocks  will  be  reduced  from  the  current  level 
down  to  45  million  tons,  which  has  been  designated  as 
the  desirable  carryover  level. 

Based  on  projected  feed  grain  prices  and  supplies  and  the  demand  for 
livestock  products,  livestock  numbers  and  the  production  of  livestock  products 
were  projected  to  1967-68.    These  were  converted  to  grain-consuming  animal 
units  and  livestock  production  units.    The  total  domestic  requirements  of  feed 
grains  for  1967-68  are  based  on  these  projected  livestock  nimbers  and  produc- 
tion.   For  the  purpose  of  these  projections,  it  was  assumed  that  the  rate  of 
feeding  per  livestock  production  unit  would  continue  at  about  the  1959-62  level. 
This  appears  reasonable  since  the  rate  of  feeding  per  livestock  production  unit 
has  been  practically  constant  during  the  past  k  years  as  feed  grain  prices  have 


FEED  GRAIN  PROJECTIONS 
FOR  1967-68 

(Based  on  Current  Feed  Grain  Program) 
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tended  to  level  off  after  declining  from  1955  to  196O  and  livestock  prices  are 
projected  near  current  levels.    There  is  a  small  increase  in  the  rate  of  feeding 
per  grain-consuming  animal  unit  reflecting  the  upward  trend  in  production  per 
animal . 

The  total  feed  concentrates  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  livestock  in 
1967-68,  "based  on  the  ahove  assumptions,  would  be  ahout  17O  million  tons  or 
ahout  17  million  more  than  the  total  quantity  fed  in  1962-63.    This  is  estimated 
to  include  about  32  million  tons  from  byproduct  feeds  and  about  h  million  tons 
from  wheat.    The  remainder,  or  13^  million  tons,  would  be  from  feed  grains.  In 
addition  to  the  requirements  for  livestock  feeding,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
ik  million  tons  of  feed  grains  would  be  required  for  domestic  use  for  food, 
industry    and  seed,  and  around  20  million  tons  would  be  exported.    With  total 
utilization  at  this  level  and  with  continued  small  imports,  a  crop  of  about 
168  million  tons  would  be  required  in  1967^  a  figure  25  million  tons  above  1962 
production. 

It  is  assumed  here  that  feed  grain  production  would  be  reduced  below 
total  disappearance  during  the  next  2  or  3  years  until  carryover  stocks  reached 
the  desired  level  of  ^5  million  tons.    When  carryover  reached  this  level,  the 
Feed  Grain  Program  would  then  be  adjusted  to  attain  a  feed  grain  acreage  capable 
of  producing  only  the  quantity  required  to  meet  domestic  and  export  requirements 
As  sho-vm  in  the  accompanying  table  and  charts,  projected  production  to  meet 
these  demands  in  1967-68  is  168  million  tons,  or  about  18  percent  above  produc- 
tion in  1962.    The  projected  yield  per  acre  for  feed  grains  is  10  percent  above 
the  1962  yield  and  2h  percent  above  the  1959-61  average.    Based  on  the  prospec- 
tive yields,  such  a  crop  could  be  produced  on  110  million  acres.    This  would  be 
6  percent  more  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  I962.    Thus,  most  of  the  increase 
in  production  needed  to  meet  our  expanding  requirements  would  come  from  increas- 
ing yields  per  acre  with  only  a  m"oderate  increase  coming  from  expanded  acreage. 

■)t     *  45- 


The  Feed  Situation  is  published 
in  February,  April,  May,  August, 
and  November. 

The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for 
release  in  Feb  mar  y  1964 . 
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Table    38- — Feed  grains:    Domestic  disappearance  and  exports,  by  quarters. 
United  States,  average  1957-61,  annual  1956-62 


Year 
beginning 
October 

.  October-December 

January- March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-Septemoer 

[  Domestic 
[  disap- 
\  pearance 

Exports 
1/ 

Dome  Stic 

disap- 
pearance 

Exports 
1/ 

Domestic 

disap- 
pearance 

Exports 
1/ 

Domestic 

disap- 
pearance 

Exports 
1/ 

Domestic 

disap- 
pearance 

Exports 
1/ 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn 

Ave  rage 

1957-61 

925 

72 

903 

69 

736 

71 

668 

65 

3,232 

277 

1956 

785 

U8 

773 

U7 

581 

U2 

h99 

hi 

2,638 

18U 

1957 

809 

62 

757 

U8 

656 

U3 

SIS 

U7 

2,797 

200 

1958 

89fc 

60 

862 

50 

707 

62 

605 

58 

3,072 

230 

1959 

939 

66 

958 

51 

755 

58 

681 

55 

3,333 

230 

i960 

931 

77 

951 

72 

775 

7h 

739 

69 

3,396 

292 

1961  2/ 

1,01^5 

95 

987 

123 

788 

123 

7to 

9h 

3,560 

435 

1962  1/ 

953 

107 

1,097 

85 

79*+ 

130 

7to 

?.58U 

4o6 

Oats 

At.  1957-61 

:  228 

7 

309 

6 

2kO 

8 

362 

11 

1.139 

32 

1956 

259 

8 

311 

h 

2U2 

U 

380 

7 

1,192 

23 

1957 

226 

8 

328 

h 

268 

9 

Uoo 

6 

1,222 

27 

1958 

275 

7 

369 

10 

287 

9 

U05 

18 

1,336 

uu 

1959 

220 

11 

276 

7 

207 

9 

329 

12 

1,032 

39 

i960 

225 

7 

288 

6 

229 

5 

357 

6 

1,099 

2U 

1961  2/ 

195 

3 

280 

1 

207 

11 

318 

12 

1,000 

27 

1962  2/ 

195 

6 

283 

3 

215 

3 

310 

3 

1,003 

15 

Barley 

Av,  1957-61 

90 

21^ 

88 

2k 

68 

27 

106 

26 

352 

lOl 

1956 

96 

13 

81 

13 

67 

13 

95 

12 

339 

51 

1957 

9U 

2h 

76 

25 

70 

32 

107 

39 

3U7 

120 

1958 

8U 

30 

81 

25 

76 

23 

118 

Ul 

359 

119 

1959 

80 

29 

93 

26 

58 

22 

107 

22 

338 

99 

i960  : 

98 

2k 

93 

19 

78 

21 

108 

10 

377 

Ik 

1961  2/ 

9h 

15 

98 

2k 

61 

36 

89 

17 

3>k2 

92 

1962  2/  : 

85 

23 

100 

12 

72 

16 

108 

11 

365 

62 

Sorghum  grain 

Av.  1957-61' 

20 

116 

20 

76 

20 

3/32 

25; 

359 

85 

1956  : 

75 

7 

63 

3 

37 

3 

10 

9 

185 

22 

1957  = 

122 

7 

83 

10 

66 

16 

9 

2h 

280 

57 

1958  ! 

15U 

2U 

76 

28 

62 

18 

u/ 

30 

U/281 

100 

1959  : 

169 

26 

103 

23 

87 

21 

25 

30 

"  38U 

100 

i960  •■ 

iii5 

2h 

160 

13 

86 

20 

38 

li; 

U29 

71 

1961  2/  : 

125 

18 

i6g 

27 

79 

26 

58 

28 

422 

99 

1962  2/  : 

117 

29 

167 

31 

101 

31 

19 

21 

koh 

112 

Total  (Million  tons)  '+ 

grains 

Av.  1957-61: 

35.7 

3.3 

35.6 

3.2 

28.2 

3.3 

27.9 

3.3 

121. k 

13.1 

1956  : 

30.5 

2.0 

30.3 

1.8 

22.8 

1.6 

22.6 

2.0 

106.2 

7.U 

1957  = 

31.9 

2.6 

30.6 

2.3 

26.2 

2.6 

25.3 

3.0 

iiU.o 

10.5 

1958 

35.9 

3.2 

3U.1 

2.9 

27.9 

2.9 

26.3 

3.7 

12Li.2 

12.7 

1959  : 

36.5 

3.U 

36. u 

2.8 

28.3 

2.9 

27.6 

3.1 

128.8 

12.2 

i960  : 

36.1 

3.5 

37.9 

2.9 

29.6 

3.2 

30.1 

2.7 

133.7 

12.3 

1961  2/  : 

38.1 

3.6 

38.9 

ii.8 

29.1 

5.2 

29.6 

h.C 

135.7 

17.6 

1962  2/  : 

35.1 

k-2.3 

3.6 

30.3 

^.9 

28.8 

3.3 

136.5 

16.3 

1/  Corn,  cornmeal,  grits  and  wet  process  products,  oats  and  oat  meal,  barley  and  malt,  and  sorghum 
grain.     2/  Preliminary.    3/  Four- year  average.    U/  Quarterly  figures  for  October- June  domestic  disap- 
pearance~add  to  292  million  bushels,  leaving  a  balancing  item  of  -11  million  for  July-September.    Some  of 
the  sorghum  grain  fed  and  exported  in  this  quarter  would  come  from  the  1959  crop. 
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Table  3?.-  Feed  grains:    Planted  and  harvested  acreages.  United  States, 
average  1957-61,  annual  1956-63 


Corn  \ 

Oats 

Barley  \ 

Sor| 

TVmni  ^ 

Year 

Planted  : 

Harvested  : 

Planted 

:  Harvested 

all  ! 

for  : 

Planted 

!  Harvested  : 

Planted 

:  Harvested  : 

all 

:  for 

purposes  : 

grain  : 

purposes 

:  grain 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

!  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Average 

1957-61 

:  75,551 

65,761 

16,150 

1^,293 

20,189 

15,631 

77,828 
73,180 
73,351 

81,711 
66,771 
65,98)4- 
69,825 


6»J-,877 
63,065 
63,5^^9 
72,091 
71,6il9 
58,!449 
56,814-2 
60,880 


UM-,2C5 

37,^99 
35,108 
31,538 
32,514 
30,202 
29,346 


33,333 
34,065 
31,247 
27,793 
26,646 
23,994 
22,934 
21,939 


14,732 
16,398 
16,150 
16,817 
15,6l4 
15,773 
14,701 
14,046 


12,852 
14,872 
14,791 
14,918 
13,939 
12,946 
12,443 
11,758 


21,384 
26,886 
20,675 
19,502 
19,588 
14,292 
15,025 
16,657 


9,209 
19,682 
16,524 
15,402 
15,592 
10,957 
11,547 
2/12,823 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Based  on  September  1  indications. 


Table  4o      Feed  grains:    Production,  United  States, 
average  1957-61,  annual  I956-63 


Tear 

Corn 
for  grain 

;  Oats 

1  Barley 

:  Sorghum 
:  grain 

:  Total 
1/ 

Average 
1957-61 

1,000 
bushels 

3,551,952 

1,000 
bushels 

1,182,012 

1,000 
bushels 

433,898 

1,000 
bushels 

560,669 

1,000 
tons 

144,479 

1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 

1962  2/ 

1963  3/ 

3,075,336 

3,045,355 
!  3,356,205 

3,824,598 
:  3,908,070 

3,625,530 
!  3,643,615 
!  4,009,093 

1,151,398 
1,289,880 
1,401,410 
1,052,059 
1,155,312 
1,011,398 
1,031,743 
975,068 

376,661 
442,761 
477,368 
422,383 
431,309 
395,669 
429,495 
395,57i^ 

204,881 
567,506 
581,012 
555,211 
619,867 
479,751 
509,137 
526,068 

119,308 
132,424 
144,122 
149,605 
155,618 
140,626 
143,093 
152,079 

1/  Includes  production  of  corn  for  grain  only.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  October  1  indications. 


Table 4l.-  Feed  grains:    Acreage,  yield  and  production.  United  States 
average  1957-61,  annual  1958-63 


Yield  per  harvested  acre 

Four  feed 

grains 

Year 

Barley  ; 

Sorghum  | 

Planted 

Acreage  : 

Yield  per 

;  Total 

Corn 

:      Oats  : 

grain  | 

acres  1/ 

harvested  : 
for  grain  : 

harvested 
acre 

]  production 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

acres 

acres 

Ton 

tons 

Average  J 

1957-61 

54.1 

41.2 

30.4 

36.7 

147.7 

124.4 

1.16 

144.5 

1958 

52.8 

44.8 

32.3 

35.2 

147.9 

126.1 

1.14 

144.1 

1959 

•  53.1 

37.9 

28.3 

36.0 

154.2 

130.2 

1.15 

149.6 

i960 

!  5^.5 

43.4 

30.9 

39.8 

148.5 

127.8 

1.22 

155.6 

1961 

t  62.0 

42.2 

30.6 

43.8 

129.4 

106.3 

1.32 

140.6 

1962  2/ 

:  64.1 

45.0 

3Jf.5 

44.1 

125.9 

103.8 

1.38 

143.3 

1963  3/ 

'■  65.9 

44.4 

33.6 

41.0 

129.9 

107. h 

1.42 

152.1 

1/  Includes  sorghums  planted  for  all  purposes.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  October  1  indications. 
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Table  44.-  Feed  grains:    Total  stocks  and  stocks  owned  by  CCC, 
quarterly,  I96O-63 


Total  stocks  1/ 

Owned  by  CCC  2/ 

Year 

:  January  1 

:    April  1 

July  1 

October  1 

January  1 

April  1 

July  1 

October  1 

■  1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  3/ 

Com 

4,343,541 
4,687,297 
4,494,569 
4,223,738 

3,335,34b 
3,664,924 
3,385,027 
3,041,969 

2,522,071 
2,816,056 
2,473,31=^ 
2,118,427 

1,786,966 
2,008,357 
1,639,546 
1,294,912 

1,225,183 
1,447,907 
1,216,188 
958,475 

1,196,916 
1,405,912 
997,075 
788,222 

1,151,917 
1,199,958 
675,29^4- 
504,648 

1,285,861 
1,326,833 

888,313 
628,984 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  3/ 

Oats 

766,127 

•  851,576 
'  774,652 

•  778,236 

483,338 
558,056 
494,740 
493,129 

267,311 
324,636 
276,576 
276,664 

1,082,550 
972,603 
978,018 
939,582 

11,730 
11,082 
6,761 
15,261 

12,194 
9,878 
6,518 

14,090 

14,514 
9,025 
14,292 

17,087 

11,252 
8,461 
15,705 
18,942 

Barley 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  3/ 

■  360,975 
358,256 

■  335,536 
342,952 

245,163 
246,879 
216,984 
231,994 

167,389 
152,762 
123,711 
146,128 

472,962 
435,976 
449,062 
423,698 

62,568 
52,153 
32,074 
28,173 

57,533 
47,391 
26,113 
27.803 

68,709 
50,926 
29,343 
38,434 

61,245 
41,611 
28,647 
46,817 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963  3/ 

Sorghum  grain 

869,642 
1,032,369 
1,038,187 
1,023,412 

743,999 
859,783 
851,168 
825,991 

636,156 
753,967 
745,836 
693,733 

581,219 
701,928 
660,908 
654,222 

480,019 
551,744 
600,082 
548,213 

475,337 
541,068 
533,288 
461,625 

571,692 
688,980 
688,304 
661,233 

548,588 
665,741 
627,581 
626,730 

1/  stocks  in  all  positions,  including  stocks  on  farms,  at  terminal  markets,  elevators  and  warehouses 
and  Government-owned. 

2/  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
3/  Preliminary. 


Table  45- --Feed  Grains:    Distribution  of  October  1  stocks. 
United  States,  annual  I96O-63 


Year 

\    Terminal  market,  ' 
\      mill,  elevator  \ 
\        and  >ra.rehouse 

Commodity 
Credit 
Corporation  l/ 

;  Total 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

Com 

2/ 

451,965 
580,001 
:  565,289 
493.553 

735,958 
812,933 
590,200 
435.091 

599,043 
615,423 
484,057 
366,268 

1,786,966 
2,008,357 
1,639,5^(6 
1,294,912 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

Oats 

2/ 

961,278 
859,  ^^3^^ 
868,619 
826.643 

120,123 
112,524 
107,472 
109,055 

1,149 
645 
1,927 
3_.884 

1,082,550 
972,603 
978,018 
939,582 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

Barley 

2/ 

284,812 
244,615 
277,321 
259.^7 

174,730 
178,177 
164,290 
151.139 

13,420 
13,184 
7,451 
13.152 

472,962 
^^35,976 
449,062 
423,698 

i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

-,  1 

Sorghum  grain 

2/ 

22,724 
32,413 
24,179 
34,425 

553,235 
664,176 

631,911 
615,765 

5,260 

5,339 
4,818 
4,032 

581,219 
701,928 
660,908 
654,222 

1/  In  bins  or  other  storage  oimed  or  controlled  by  CCC;  other  CCC-ovmed  grain  is  included  in  stocks 
at  other  positions.    2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  Prcxiuction,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 

grains,  and  com  and  barley  processing,  September  and  October,  id-th  comparisons  l/ 


Production 

Stocks  2/ 

Commodity 

1962  : 

1963 

1962 

1963 

Sept.  ; 

June  ■ 

July  ; 

Aug.  ; 

Sept. 

Oct,  1 

July  1  ; 

Aug,  1  ; 

Sept.l" 

Oct.  1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Byproduct  feeds 

918.2 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

723.1 

899.0 

921.6 

755.0 

93.6 

147.2 

125.6 

151.  Q 

152.8 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

237.9 

86.6 

71.3 

101.0 

224.1 

99.5 

210.8 

187.3 

154.8 

15Q  ? 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

if2.6 

36. if 

7.3 

23.0 

34.5 

7.3 

21.2 

11.3 

3.9 

6  7 

Peanut  caJke  and  meal 

0.9 

5.8 

2.3 

3-2 

1.2 

4.3 

2.7 

1.5 

2.0 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

10. s 

6.k 

q.6 

7.2 

8.7 

0.6 

Total 

1.015.0 

1. 053. if 

991.5  1.055.1  1.025.5 

201,6 

3;=6.9 

312.1 

320.7 

Com  gluten  feed  and  meal 

96.6 

111.0 

125.0 

118.1 

3/ 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

20.7 

26.6 

29.2 

25.3 

20.6 

3.5 

3.8 

4^7 

5.3 

5.1 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

22.5 

26.8 

zh.6 

26.9 

25.2 

1.5 

3.8 

3.5 

4.0 

2.0 

Wheat  millfeeds 

396.0 

377.0 

398.0 

425.0 

3/ 

Rice  millfeeds 

27.0 

22.3 

19.6 

25.7 

3/ 

Alfalfa  meal 

195.8 

290.0 

292.1 

236.3 

177.8 

600.2 

351.1 

471.5 

576.6 

624.8 

K.sh  meal  and  solubles 

140.3 

hh.k 

U9.9 

55.8 

33.8 

P^ts  and  oils  used  in  feeds 

20.2 

19.3 

20.4 

19.8 

18.8 

Foreign  trade 

Imports 

Exports 

1962  : 

1963 

1962 

iq6^ 

■Aug.  ; 

May  ; 

June  \ 

July  ; 

Aug. 

Aug, 

May  ! 

June  \ 

July  : 

Aug. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87.1 

132.3 

142,3 

120,5 

91.3 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

5.2 

6.6 

4.9 

5.2 

1.7 

6.2 

4.5 

0.1 

1,0 

1.8 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

0.1 

0 

y 

,1 

V 

1.0 

0.4 

2.5 

0 

8.7 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

1.7 

2.6 

2.5 

0.6 

0,1 

Total 

7.0 

9.2 

7.4 

5-9 

1.6 

94.3 

137,2 

144.9 

121,5 

101.8" 

Vttieat  millfeeds 

5.5 

6,6 

6.7 

6,4 

3.1 

4,7 

5.3 

1.7 

3.3 

Fish  meal 

27.9 

30.6 

18.0 

41.0 

42,9 

Mixed  poultry  feed 

11,1 

11.3 

10.9 

11,1 

11,8 

Mixed  dairy  feed 

.3 

.7 

,6 

,4 

.4 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Feed  grains 

Cora,  including  products 

91 

66 

47 

22 

186 

35,135 

41,648 

45,031 

37,137 

27,929 

Oats,  including  oatmeal. 

112 

828 

455 

627 

282 

5,132 

1,510 

962 

1,569 

1,185 

Barley,  including  malt 

lj.50 

562 

618 

567 

669 

•  5,264 

8,030 

5,298 

1,680 

4,228 

Sorghian  grain 

9,513 

9,800 

7,628 

8,877 

5,974 

Grain  processing  or 

use 

1962 

1963 

July 

:     Avigust  : 

April 

;      May  : 

J\ine 

:       July     :  August 

1,000 

1 

,000 

1,000 

1 

,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Com  5/ 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu 

bu. 

Wet-processing 

l!j-,2!4.2  15,7^45 

15,112 

15,562 

15,502 

16, 

717 

16,405 

Distilled  spirits  and  alcohol 

1,656 

1,337 

2,680 

2,709 

2,158 

1, 

783 

1,850 

Barley 

Malt  liquors 

8,145 

7,417 

7,566 

8,132 

7,993 

8, 

957 

7,722 

Distilled  spirits  and  alcohol 

2!j-9 

273 

543 

560 

379 

262 

305 

1/  Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agricultiiral  Marketing  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  New  York.   2/  At  processors'  plants,    3/  Not  avail- 
able at  time  of  printing.    4/  Less  than  50  tons.    5/  Corn,  wet  processing,  September  I963,  15,298,817  bushels. 
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Feed  grains:    United  States  exports,  by  countries,  I96O-62    30  U3 

Feed  grains:    Exports  under  the  payment-in-kind  program,  1959-62    36  ^7 

Feed  grains:    United  States  exports,  by  programs,  I96I-62  and  I962-63    35  I+7 

Feed  grains:    World  exports,  major  sources,  1952-62    3*+  h6 

Feed  grains:     Imports  by  Common  Market  Countries  from  United  States,  I96O-62    33  k6 

Exports  of  specified  byproducts  and  commercial  mixed  feeds,  I956-62    21  31 

Canadian  oats  and  barley:    Acreage,  production,  supply  and  disappearance,  1957-63    31  kh 

Argentine  com:    Acreage,  production,  supply  and  disappearance,  1957-63   32  kk 


Prices ,  Price  Patios  and  Price  Support 


Feed  grains:    Average  wholesale  prices,  weekly,  July-October,  I962  and  I963    8  15 

Feed  grains:    Comparison  of  average  prices  received  by  farmers,  1957-63    7  13 

Prices  of  specified  byproduct  feeds,  weekly,  July-October,  I962  and  I963    19  30 

Prices  of  specified  byproduct  feeds,  annual,  1957-62   20  30 

Hay:    Prices  by  regions,  September  1963^  ■vrith  comparisons    15  2^^ 

Statistical  summary:    Prices,  indexes  and  price  ratios    1  2 


Price  Support  Operations 


Feed  grains:    Price  support  operations,  1959-63    25  36 

Feed  grains:    Sales  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  1959-62    28  ko 

Corn:    Price  support  operations,  l'^k8-62   ,   27  38 

Provisions  of  the  I963  and  196ij-  Feed  Grain  Programs    23  33 

Corn  and  sorghum  grains:    Eligible  and  ineligible  production  for  price  support, 

1962  and  1963    24  33 

Oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain  placed  under  price  support,  I962  and  I963    29  kO 


Stocks  and  Market  Receipts 

Feed  grains:    Distribution  of  October  1  stocks,  I960-63    45  56 

Feed  grain  stocks:    Total  and  owned  by  CCC,  by  quarters,  I96O-63    kh  56 

Feed  grains  resealed  on  farms,  I958-62  crops    26  36 

Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  prinary  markets,  September,  1957-63    43  55 

Projections 


Feed  grains:    Acreage,  supply,  disappearance  and  prices  for  I967-68    37 
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Issue  -  Release  Date 


Barley:    Supply  and  distribution    Feb.  Ih,  May  31,  Aug.  I9,  Nov, 

^rproduct  feeds: 

Estimated  supply  for  feed    Feb.  Ih,  Aug.  19,  Nov.  8 

Exports  and  imports    Each  issue 

High-protein  feed  fed  per  animal    May  31  >  Nov.  8 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal:    Supply  and  distribution    Feb.  ik,  May  31>  Aug.  19,  Nov. 

Tankage  and  meat  meal  production    Feb.  Ik,  Aug.  I9 

Milk  products  fed  to  livestock    Feb.  ik 

Production  and  stocks    Each  issue 

Canada,  Argentina  and  Union  of  South  Africa 

Feed  grain  supplies  and  exports    Apr.  10,  May  31  ^  Nov.  8 

Com: 

Acreage  and  production    Feb.  11+,  Apr.  10,  Aug.  19,  Nov. 

Market  receipts    by  grades   Feb.  Ih,  Apr.  10 

Price  support  program   Each  issue 

Processed  by  the  wet  processing  Industry   Apr.  10 

Sales  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation    Each  issue 

Supply  and  distribution    Feb.  Ih,  May  31,  Aug.  I9,  Nov. 

Feed  concentrate  balance  and  livestock  units    Each  issue 

Feed  consumed  by  dairy  cows    May  31 

Feed  grains: 

Acreage  and  production,  by  regions    Apr.  10,  Aug.  I9,  Nov.  8 

Acreage,  yield  and  production    Feb.  ih,  Apr.  10,  Aug.  19,  Nov. 

Disappearance  and  exports,  quarterly    Feb.  ih,  May  31  >  Aug,  I9,  Nov. 

Exports  and  imports    Each  issue 

Government  price  support  programs    Each  issue 

Prices,  price  ratios  and  indexes    Each  issue 

Receipts  at  primary  markets    Each  issue 

Sales  by  farmers    May  31 

Sales  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation    Each  issue 

Season  average  prices   Apr.  10,  Aug.  19 

Supplies  of  four  feed  grains    Feb.  Ik,  May  31>  Aug.  19,  Nov. 

Stocks:    Total  and  owned  by  CCC    Feb.  1*+,  May  31,  Aug.  19,  Nov, 

Feed  supplies,  by  regions    Apr.  10,  Aug.  19,  Nov.  8 

Foreign  trade  and  supplies  in  other  countries    Apr.  10,  Aug.  I9,  Nov.  8 

Hay:    Supplies  and  disappearance    Feb.  ik,  Aug,  I9,  Nov.  8 

Livestock-feed  price  relationships    Apr.  10,  Aug.  I9,  Nov.  8 

Livestock  numbers  and  feed  requirements    Each  issue 

Molasses  for  feed    Nov.  8 

Oats:    Supply  and  distribution    Feb.  1^+,  May  31,  Aug.  19,  Nov. 

Sorghum  grain:    Supply  and  distribution    Feb.  ik,  May  31,  Aug.  19,  Nov. 

The  1961,  1962  and  I963  Feed  Grain  Programs    Feb.  Ik,  May  31,  Aug,  I9,  Nov, 


Special  Articles  in  I963  Issues  of 
The  Feed  Situation 


Fish.  Meal  Supply  and  Price  Trends    Feb.  Ik 

Participation  in  the  I963  Feed  Grain  Program   May  31 

Production  of  Livestock  and  Poultry  Formula  iteeds  by  States    May  3I 

Provisions  of  the  1964  Feed  Grain  Program   Aug.  I9 

Recent  Trends  and  Seasonality  in  Alfalfa  Meal  Production, 

Use  and  Prices    Aug.  I9 

Feed  Grain  Production,  Price  and  Cons\jmption  Projections 

to  1967-68  Under  the  Current  Feed  Grain  Program    Nov,  8 

Outlook  for  1963-64   Nov.  8 
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